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THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN THEOLOGY. 


These are the days of science, in which the cultivators of 
every field open to human inquiry are invoking the scien- 
tific spirit and discussing the scientific method. Theology 
herself, to whom all other knowledges were once submissive 
as handmaidens to their lawful mistress, is now compelled, 
by the advance of the physical and mental sciences, to ques- 
tion the propriety of her peculiar disposition and the right- 
fulness of her time-honored modes. The theological spirit 
and the theological method of inquiry are secretly opposed 
within the Church, and openly assailed without. The most 
popular preachers of the dominant faith win the ear and the 
applause of the multitude when they cast down theological 
formulas from the high place assigned to them in former 
days, and exalt the virtues of practical religion in their 
stead. 

Every one who believes that the life is more than meat, 
and the body of religion of greater account than its doctrinal 
raiment, must be glad to see the wide reception which 
liberal orthodoxy to-day has. But they surely err who 
think that the long supremacy of theology over all other 
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knowledge was a pure usurpation, to which we have happily 
seen the end. Not without reason, in any age, has the 
knowledge, fictitious or real, of the highest possible objects 
of thought taken precedence of every other science. The 
early absorption of the human mind in theological problems 
proves the first importance of the theme, not the rudeness 
and folly of the thinker. Comte’s excessively overrated 
notion of the three stages of the human intellect must give 
way before the simple fact that questions of God, the soul, 
and immortality receive to-day far more attention and study, 
from the race as a whole, than in the misnamed “ theological 
period.” The outcome of this so-called “ positive period” 
will, in all probability, be a surer theology than any yet 
known. The generous minds who have filed and thrown 
away the chains of false dogma, and who now stand in 
exulting naked freedom to proclaim liberty with a cheerful 
voice to those still in bondage, will find that even here a 
dress of decent ideas and seemly notions is a necessity. 
Between the fetters of superstition and a bare theological 
nudity there is a self-recommending mean in the raiment of 
reason. The intellect that has been poisoned must first be 
emptied; yet afterward, it needs only more abundant food. 

We have never underrated: the righteous life in compari- 
son with the correct belief. Now, as a natural consequence, 
we should not be disposed to go to the other extreme, 
disparaging the genuine worth and the proper influence of 
sound doctrine upon feeling and conduct. False theological 
notions are far from actual life; it is easy to perceive the 
absurdity of exalting them above daily morality. But true 
thoughts in theology come home to the common round of 
cares, affect the feelings of the hour, and profoundly influ- 
ence the tenor of the whole life. “As aman thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” It cannot be of slight importance to 
him what he thinks about greatest matters, his own nature 
as related to superior natures, the sanctities of prayer and 
sonship, the mysteries of futurity. If he values sound 
reasoning in every other direction, he must especially prize 
it here. If science is a magic word that draws him to study 
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Nature with unwearied zeal, certainly he will not abandon 
the thoughts that haunt his most serious hours, without an 
attempt, at least, to reduce them to an orderiy system in 
some degree deserving the much-applauded name. 

Many signs go to show that our Unitarian body of believ- 
ers is awaking to a full perception of the duty in this 
matter which it owes to the present hour. The foundation 
of the Ministers’ Institute, and the increased endowment of 
the one, theological school in America in which theology is 
taught as a science, are evidence that we are to remain true 
to our obligations as the children of thinking men, and to 
our principles of progress and leadership in the religious 
world. Let us, then, now say, without fear of being mis- 
understood by the wise, that he can be very wrong in his 
doctrine whose heart is in the right. Let us recognize our 
peculiar mission to lead the way in reconciling American 
thought and American life in religion, not, as others do, by 
pouring scorn upon righteousness, but by clearing the mind 
from error, creating in it an understanding spirit, and filling 
it with the last results of reason and science. 

For this high task many will gird themselves. Many will 
be occupied in the next years with reducing the complicated 
truth and error of the present pseudo-science of theology to 
the just proportions and right contents of a real knowledge. 
Such phrases as the “scientific spirit” and the “scientific 
method in theology” cannot fail to be repeated even to 
weariness. To revolutionize a whole department of knowl- 
edge is not to be the work of a single year, or the achieve- 
ment of any individual. Many must long consent, conspire, 
and co-operate before a tangible result shall appear. 

Let me write neither of right method, nor of the form 
which religious doctrine will take in consequence of a faith- 
ful pursuit of the method, but of the spirit in which we 
should act. It is here, indeed, as elsewhere, “the highest 
matter”; and it may be well to distinguish, somewhat 
precisely, the object, the mental temper, and the moral dis- 
position of the scientific spirit. 

The object of the man of science, in whatever direction he 
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turn himself, is to obtain the pure and simple truth. That 
truth, astronomical or geological, physical or psychological, 
is an exact re-presentation by the mind to itself, with 
reasoned order and connection, of the realities which present 
themselves to the common intelligence in all the complexity 
of Nature’s infinite variety. The microcosm of human truth 
must always become a more and more faithful reproduction, 
in terms of thought, of the macrocosm of external and 
internal realities. ‘ Knowledge is the double of that which 
is. Truth of being and truth of knowing is all one.” It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to enlarge upon this assertion, that 
the scientific theologian makes the attainment of pure truth 
his one aim and object. To dilate upon so obvious a proposi- 
tion can but lead us into a wilderness of platitudes. Every 
theologian will asseverate that a sincere love of truth has 
attended his studies, to dictate the system which he teaches. 
But that which is theoretically a platitude may in practice 
be the most disregarded of all rules. The natural sciences 
will furnish us with a superabundance of illustration to 
show by contrast that an unmixed craving for truth has not, 
thus far, been the distinguishing desire of theologians. 
Galileo and Copernicus did not refrain from substituting 
the heliocentric for the geocentric theory of the solar 
system because the new theory would be less flattering to 
the self-importance of man than the old. But an uncon- 
scious, if not conscious, feeling of a shock given to human 
conceit by the new astronomy probably filled the minds of 
the hierarchy that held with such vigor to the Ptolemaic 
scheme. A presentiment that a science which transferred 
our race from the centre to the circumference of things 
would, in time, undermine faith in a geocentric theology,— 
such a presentiment, if actually in their minds, was surely 
not unintelligent. The papal substitution in this instance 
of conceit and apprehension in place of a desire for knowl- 
edge of pure reality has been a favorite subject for Protest- 
ant declamation. Whether we are pleased or displeased, 
the motion of the earth around the sun is a fact of science. 
The inquiry into the nature of the case can only be confused 
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and hindered by the intrusion of irrelevant sentiments. If 
this be so, wherein does the mental attitude of the Protestant 
Unitarian divine differ from that of the Catholic, priest of 
Galileo’s time, when he emphatically declares to a sympa- 
thetic audience that he would be far more pleased to believe 
that the species Homo was a distinct creation than to think 
himself descended from the disagreeable ape? We have, in 
both instances, the same spirit with a varied application. 
The feelings of a Lowell Institute lecturer, sound or un- 
sound as they may have been, were probably no more con- 
sulted in the determination of the course of animal life upon 
earth than the feelings of Galileo’s opponents were met, by 
anticipation, when the earth took form out of a nebulous 
cloud; as Madame de Staél said that her preferences were not 
regarded when she was born. ‘The intrusion of such senti- 
ments into discussions of matters of fact is an offence against 
the proper scientific love of truth for itself, whether com- 
mitted in medieval Italy or modern America, in Catholic 
Rome or Unitarian Boston. It frequently leads to a distor- 
tion of the views controverted, and it never fails, in the 
speech of an eloquent man, to foster prejudice and obstruct 
sound reason. 

The pure love of truth is so far from being a basis of prac- 
tice in American theology that even the notion of a school 
of scientific theology where divinity shall be taught without 
a chief regard to the tenets of a denomination is almost 
universally scouted. On the other hand, the sectarian spirit 
has a predominance but little questioned,—the sectarian spirit, 
which is partisanship intensified and embittered by associa- 
tion with religious hopes and fears. Our Baptist seminaries 
allow no disbeliever in immersion to expound the New 
Testament; our Episcopalian schools do not welcome the 
defender of the Congregational polity. <A strictly philologi- 
cal exegesis would be as distasteful in the one case as in the 


other. The young man who studies in such divinity col- 
leges is under bonds to believe devoutly in the genuineness 
of the Gospel of John, if he wishes to have genuine food and 
raiment portioned out to him during his course; while not a 
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future but a present punishment is his if an education 
society scent unsoundness in his interpretation of “aionios.” 
The love, not of truth for itself without regard to its secta- 
rian leanings, but of the Presbyterian truth, the Methodist 

truth, the Universalist truth, as the case may be, is the one 
passion encouraged. In scarcely a single seminary in the 
country is there the shadow of a scientific examination of 
the creed of the church to which the school belongs. The 
student may be deluded with the magnificent and elaborate 
array of aspecious nomenclature, not recognizing one jot, 
in his pursuit of soteriology and eschatology, how airy 
is the foundation upon which such pseudo-science rests. 
But all the other influences that surround him go to make 
him subservient to the authority of names and sects. 
The passion for truth as truth is neither awakened nor 
encouraged in his breast. The great majority of Chris- 
tian clergymen are entirely innocent of sucha flame. The 
ordinary minister is rightly viewed by many as a man 
who has owed his education, such as he has, to partisans ; 
who depends for his wife’s and his children’s bread upon 
partisans; and who, thus reared and thus led, generally 
ceases, about the age of forty, “to exist as a thinking being.” 
Of the forty-three thousand American ministers reported by 
the last United States census, how many are guided in their 
learning or in their teaching by Bacon’s “truth which only 
doth judge itself’? How many on the contrary are faithful 
to the end to one or another system which exalts the name 
of a great theologian or the belief of a past generation into 
the seat of supreme judicature ? 

If the number of pure truth-seekers in theology is to be 
measured here in America by the facilities afforded for com- 
plete training, and by the applause bestowed upon careful 
thinking, it must indeed be small. We can scarcely hope 
for any considerable force of recruits until the pursuit of 
scientific theology shall be more widely separated, in many 
instances, than it is now from the practice of the ministerial 
business,—a business in which success is so largely dependent 
upon the favor of the multitude. The clergy must ever con- 
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tinue to make up the vast majority of theologians; but 
theological progress would be far more sure and far more 
steady were there a considerable number of scholars among 
us not compelled in any degree to respect the expediencies 
and necessities of preaching even to the most enlightened 
congregation. 

A thorough love of knowledge of things in themselves 
and in their relations must be the master-passion in a scien- 
tific theology, “chastised each rebel self-encentred thought” 
that defers not to the eternal majesty of truth. Every help 
by which the mind can be brought nearer to the pure reali- 
ties of existence will be-called lawful. The one heresy will 
be illogical reasoning ; the one schismatic will be the bigot. 
The only salvation considered at all on this ground will be 
salvation by the sight of truth, and as the result of knowl- 
edge. No anxiety for personal safety in another world 
should intrude its impertinent fears into the investigation of 
what is actual in this world. James Martineau may well 
say that “casting side glances at the welfare of his own 
soul” is an altogether evil habit for the truth-seeker. The 
aim of the scientific spirit is consolation, exhortation, and 
edification, just so far as knowledge of reality consoles, 
exhorts, and edifies, but not one whit farther. What may 
be excused or justified in the preacher cannot be allowed to 
the theologian. “The first and last thing demanded” of him 
“is love of truth.” 

This master-passion will pervade the entire mental temper 
of the scientific student of theology, leading him to the sedu- 
lous practice of numerous virtues which the religious world 
has been too prone to brand as vices. If the ultimate appeal 
here, as everywhere else in genuine knowledge, be to facts, to 
the abiding realities in the natures of all things and beings, 
then distrust of words alone and independence of personal 
authority will be held to be of prime importance. Pseudo- 
theology plants itself upon texts: the true theology will 
trust to no other footing than “the solid ground of Nature.” 
Dogmatic theology patches together a theory of human 
nature out of ejaculations in the Psalms and false exegesis 
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in Paul: scientific theology will observe human nature, 
Gentile and Hebrew, as it actually appears and is to-day. 
The ordinary method builds upon a book, forgetting that 
the book. deserves respect only so far as its assertions are 
verified by experience: the instruments of the true the- 
ology can be no other than those of all the sciences beside,— 
observation of its subject, and verification of its hypotheses 
by the universal laws of reason. The Bible must have its 
actual meaning fixed by processes of interpretation which 
apply equally well to all other ancient books. The history 
of Judaism and of early Christianity must be subject to the 
same rules of historical criticism, of scepticism and belief, 
which obtain in treating the history of Greece or Assyria. 
Biblical interpretation is but one branch of the interpreta- 
tion of ancient writings in general. Biblical history is but 
one hr ch of universal history. Exegesis and history are 
not soul but the hands of divinity. Theology dealing 
with the permanent natures and relations of man and God 
will derive much material from the Scriptures, while it is not 
founded upon them. In its scientific form, it can no more 
be identified with simple biblical study than can moral 
philosophy be identified with the Nicomachean ethics of 
Aristotle, or inductive logic with Bacon’s Novum Organum. 

Every science rests upon the natures of things: its funda- 
mental process is nothing more nor less than “asking ques- 
tions of Nature”; its precision is in proportion to the sever- 
ity with which it examines and cross-examines things them- 
selves. If man, then, is still alive, and if God is not merely 
a tradition, we shall best learn of them by keenly consider- 
ing them as they are. It is well to know what Isaiah and 
James thought or knew of God and man. As surely is it 
better, while using their account, to test it by all experience 
since, our own being by no means neglected as least impor- 
tant. We shall find it comparatively easy to ascertain what 
Moses or Jesus thought and said about the nature of the 
Deity and the constitution of the soul. “What does the 
Bible say?” is the one question of the unscientific theolo- 
gian. “Is what the Bible says true to the facts?” is the 
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further question which every scientific theologian must con- 
sider. To confront the words of Scripture with the realities 
which forever face humanity, to compare, to criticise, to 
reject, to approve, with the aid of unflinching logic, is a 
vastly harder task than that of pure interpretation. Yet if 
the renaissance of physical science began in shaking off the 
tyranny of Aristotle,—a tyranny at which he himself would 
have been most astonished,—so the renaissance of ethical and 
theological science must date from the time when men reject 
the supreme authority of the Bible,—an authority of which 
the Bible-men could have little dreamed. 

To establish a so-called science upon any book whatsoever 
is to ignore the essential nature of science; it is to encour- 
age credulity and submission to personal authority,— both 
utterly unscientific qualities; it is to exalt words above 
facts, opinions above realities. Here is one principal reason 
why theology is still more a tangle of verbal distinctions 
than a systematic theory of actual existences. The theolo- 
gian, brought face to face with fact, thinks the worse, not of 
his verbal reasoning, but of the fact, if the two quarrel ; he 
has an unfailing refuge in a text. Consider, for example, 
how purely a thing of words, and of words only, is the 
imposing eschatology which figures in every text-book of 
doctrine,— a science (save the mark) of things which have 
never been seen, of events which have never happened. 
The poetry of Jesus is converted into science, so-called, but 
impossible! Mephisto, masquerading in the dress of Dr. 
Faust, teaches the admiring student after this approved the- 
ological method : — 

“ Here, too, ’tis best to listen but to one, 
And by the master’s words to swear alone. 
To sum up all,— to words hold fast! ” 
The student indeed answers : — 
“But then some meaning must the words convey.” 
Mephisto’s answer is the condensed moral of many a theo- 
logical treatise : — 


“Right! but o’er-anxious thought’s of no avail ; 
For there precisely where ideas fail, 
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A word comes opportunely into play. 

Most admirable weapons words are found. 

On words a system we securely ground. 

In words we can conveniently believe, 

Nor can we of a jot a word bereave.” * 
Where is there a more pungent commentary on the doctrines, 
for instance, of the Trinity and of Transubstantiation, held, 
as usually they are, in the letter and not in the spirit? The 
temper of the scientific spirit is, then, such that it will 
everywhere prefer observation of things to quotation of 
words, will respect every teacher according to the amount of 
truth taught by him, and will blindly follow none. The 
authority of reason is the only final authority to which it 
will submit. It will not surrender judgment hoodwinked to 
the fascination of any name, be it the name of Augustine or 
Pelagius, of Luther or Calvin, of Dr. Hodge or Theodore 
Parker. 

In equal degree will the sound reasoner in theology set 
aside the argument of numbers as a test of truth. A rule of 
judgment which would rank the Christ below the Buddha 
because more numerous millions follow Sakya-Muni than 
those who confess the name of Jesus is rejected, in such a 
gross application, by the Christian minority. Nevertheless, 
the doctrine of the Christian Church has been more than 
once decided by the brute force of a numerical majority. 
With however much of philosophical insight we may hold 
that in such cases a literal absurdity, so voted, has some- 
times covered an essential truth, and that even through 
“Robber Councils” the spirit of truth was working its 
invincible work, we can yet have but the least respect for 
such methods of ascertaining the sound theology. The 
atomic theory was never put to vote, and to count noses 
upon the acceptance or rejection of the new chemistry 
would be an absurd proceeding. None the less, if theology 
has in it the elements of proper science, is it absurd to take 
the numerical decision of the Council of Nicwa, of Chalce- 
don, or of Trent, as having substantial value. Interesting 
as a historical fact, showing the tendency of thought, the 





* Miss Swanwick’s translation. 
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doctrine, thus proclaimed orthodox, cannot, before the bar of 
reason, be allowed to enter the plea of numbers in its own 
behalf. In the progress of science, as of art, the few lead, 
the many follow; the actual superiority of the leaders may 
be the greater in proportion to the time elapsing before their 
leadership is universally acknowledged. If, then, we refuse 
to take a vote of our Congress and our Legislatures in order 
to determine the scientific theory of government, but look, 
rather, to a few eminent thinkers and statesmen, so we must 
expect the origination and the advance of scientific theology 
from the scattered thinkers, not from the thousand preach- 
ers. The one reasoner with reason behind him is strong; 
the thousand declaimers with unreason for their great helper 
are weak. 

The dogmatic spirit regards doubt as a vice of vices: the 
scientific spirit will make the same use of it in theology as 
in other sciences. Belief and unbelief must come to be con- 
sidered sheerly unmoral states here, as elsewhere. Pure 
reasoning is neither virtuous nor vicious; the assent of the 
understanding to evidence of the truth, whether of the law 
of gravitation or of the divine immanence, is altogether 
destitute of moral quality. To believe in predestination 
because of argument, is no proof of rightness of soul: to 
deny the total depravity of human nature because of the 
absence of proof, evinces no secret wickedness of heart. On 
the other hand, the mere energetic denial of the verbal 
infallibility of the Bible is, in itself, no demonstration of 
superior reason or of lofty virtue. Belief is not angelic, 
doubt is not infernal; nor, on the other hand, is doubt, as 
doubt, always brave and helpful, or belief always cowardly 
and hurtful. Belief is an instrument in the search for 
truth: doubt is another instrument. Neither is a virtue; 
neither is a vice; neither is an end in itself. Purely asa 
matter of history, however, it is plain that the theological 
world has made far too little use of the doubting spirit, and 
has been so totally unscientific in temper as to brand it a 
criminal. The theology of the future will commit no such 
grievous sin against the soul of inquiry; it will restore 
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“‘modest doubt” to its proper station as “the beacon of the 
wise,” not their goal, not their offence, but one of their lawful 
helpers. The right office and the large importance of the 
doubting mind, not too ready to believe, not too swift to be 
convinced, will certainly be emphasized in this generation, 
in the contrast to that tame disposition which assents at 
once, inquires but slightly, and consequently knows but 
little. He realizes not the full energy of belief who has 
never doubted, in physics or in theology. 

The Church has counselled the prostration of the mind 
before her teachers, and has blessed him who passively 
assented to the creed, because the virtue of humility is sup- 
posed to be thus encouraged and increased. So far as the 
laity are concerned, such has been the result; the people 
have been kept humble and ignorant at the same time. 
Whether the humility was worth its necessary price of 
knowledge withheld is a question. But there can be no 
question that, on the side of the teachers, the quality pre- 
cisely opposite to intellectual humility was thus favored. 
The arrogance which, in every age, has marked the priest, 
his contempt for secular learning, his scorn of reason, have 
been the natural accompaniment to the people’s humility 
and utter docility. On the contrary, the free criticism and 
the open denial which, in modern times, have dogged the 
steps of every advancing science of Nature have preserved 
their devotees from the credulity, and their teachers from 
the self-conceit, that still too largely prevail in theology. 
That conceit has gone so far as to claim, in the knowledge 
of matters the most difficult confessedly with which the 
human mind can engage, a special exemption from the 
restrictions of all other knowledge and even from the neces- 
sary limitations of the mind itself. The botanist and the 
physiologist take no shame to themselves in speaking of the 
imperfection of their respective sciences. The impossibility 
of a complete botany, of a flawless physiology, is at once an 
impulse to this generation to press toward perfection, and 
an assurance that the inquiring mind will never lack mate- 
rial, in plant or animal, for research and discovery. Politi- 
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cal economy has, as yet, but a disputed title to the name of 
science. Ethics is just taking the first steps toward a scien- 
tific form. But theology, dealing with matters far more 
difficult than vegetable growth, animal life, the increase of 
wealth, or the moral law, and scarcely touched by the breath 
of the scientific spirit, long since declared itself perfect. 
Complete assurance has been reserved for theologians alone. 
First declared a necessity, it was soon announced as a 
reality. The scientific spirit recognizes no such necessity, 
and is very far from perceiving any such reality. An infalli- 
ble head of the Church and an infallible book are fancies 
far more than actual needs. A strange anomaly would it 
be if man could understand the Infinite Being while he 
knows but a small portion of the finite earth, if he should 
determine heaven and hell while he is not yet sure what 
earthly right and wrong are! The shock which the pro- 
posal to submit the perfect Pope or the perfect Bible of any 
religion to a process of scientific proof excites in the dog- 
matic mind goes far to show, of itself, that the pretended 
fact is as fictitious as the pretended need. No! wheresoever 
we turn these curious eyes of the mortal mind, we must 
confess the weakness of the orb, the limitation of the vision, 
the real and necessary imperfection of all that is called 
knowledge. The dream of a complete and infallible the- 
ology will go to the limbo of vanities, there to keep company 
with deluding alchemies and lying astrologies. Theology 
will never be finished until man ceases to observe and to 
reflect. Catholic arrogance and Protestant conceit must 
disappear before that wholesome humility of the teacher 
himself which reminds him incessantly how, in principle and 
in detail, he has improved upon his predecessors, has ad- 
vanced upon himself from year to year, and must look to 
see his successors do to him as he has rightly done to 
others. 

In no single quality of mental temper are theologians so 
deficient as in true humility of mind. Theories of revela- 
tion, which include that which man cannot know upon 
earth, because he lives only on this world and in this life at 
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this time, and that which he cannot really know in any 
world unless he has a different set of reasoning powers from 
his present outfit_—such theories have been boldly pro- 
pounded and widely received. The all of things is not to 
be known by us in any case; and in our present case certain 
theologicai statements, universally promulgated, must re- 
main in air because we are, so far, unable to believe that 
effects may exist without causes, or that contradictories are 
equivalent. 

Moreover, that part of the universe which we can know is 
not under the absolute rule of theology. Many sciences, 
abstract and concrete, of classification and of analysis, of the 
earth and of man, of matter and of mind, rightly divide the 
broad, deep, and complex world of appearances between 
them. They rise, one out of another, in ascending course ; 
they rest, one upon another, in descending order; they 
come, “full circle,” one into the other, and each into all, 
when we trace them out. But, however much they coincide 
on their borders, and leave between no ditch or abyss of 
division in the unity of the world, the cultivators of each 
science have a clear duty to mind their own special work, 
and respect the rights of their neighbors. The physiologist 
should not thrust his theory of vital force upon the chemist. 
Prof. Tyndall must not put forth his metaphysics, good or 
bad, as if they borrowed great strength from his physical 
researches. Theology, from the nature of her subject- 
matter, is the highest of all possible sciences; but she is not 
thereby entitled to the least dictatorial power over any 
inferior science. The theologian violates the liberty of the 
mind, and contradicts the necessities of our knowing, when 
he attempts to prescribe to the astronomer the true theory of 
the origin of the worlds, or to the geologist the exact time 
which was occupied in the making of our earth. Let him 
excuse his interference as he will, it still remains true that, 
so far as true theology is conditioned by a true astronomy 
and geology, his own duty is to listen and learn, ceasing to 
dogmatize about matters beyond his own field. Every other 
possible science will furnish material out of which a sciénce 
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of theology is constructed. But if the theologian detect the 
geologist in what he calls an error, it must be shown to be 
an error according to the reasons and processes that apply 
in geology. The long intrusion of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis into geological controversy is here an offence of the first 
order, committed by dogmatists who thus display at once 
ignorance of geology and lack of literary insight. 

Such presumption and conceit cannot fail to produce the 
most irrational results, even within the strict limits of proper 
theology. It has been by no means an -uncommon practice 
for theologians of high repute to begin their discussion of 
Revelation, for instance, with a consideration of the charac- 
ter we should expect a revelation to have. It is unnecessary 
to add that the actual disclosure in which the divine has 
faith is subsequently shown to possess all these desirable 
qualities. This “high-priori” way of regulating the actual 
by the imaginary is conspicuously illustrated again in dis- 
cussions of the Personality of God. The clergyman evolves 
from the depths of his own consciousness the idea of a God 
who would satisfy his needs, intellectual and moral, and 
concludes, by an admirable process of theological argument, 
that God must, therefore, be such as he desires. Otherwise 
— well —otherwise his needs would not be met; but it is 
possible that his needs are more fictitious than real; that 
they are not permanent but transient. It is possible that 
God may be otherwise than such as you desire. The brutal 
question is, then, quite in order, “* What are you going to do 
about it?” But if a writer, going farther than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, rejects the doctrine of the personality of Deity 
purely because he finds, in his own private experience, no | 
consolation in such a thought and no need of such a belief, 
the proceeding is as unscientific in this case as in the other. 
Such a man may be incomplete in the nature that qualifies 
us to see truth in this quarter: the other may be troubled 
with hallucinations and a superabundance of visions. In 
neither instance is it a fully rational process to infer with 
positiveness but one actual cause from an effect which may 
well have had a number of possible antecedents. 
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It is not easy to realize what a change will be wrought in 
theology by increasing faithfulness to the pure scientific 
spirit,— the spirit the end of which is truth alone, and every © 
disposition of which is reasonable. The vices of the mind 
that are inevitably associated with partisanship, the imag- 
ination of perfection, and the conceit of orthodoxy,—all 
will fly before such a breeze blowing direct from the land 
where reason and knowledge dwell. It brings a new atmos- 
phere upon its wings, and reveals new virtue in the hardened 
soul, whose hardness it dissolves. To the winter of bigotry 
and ignorance will succeed a summer of sweetness and light, 
of reasonableness, knowledge, and charity. 

Harbingers of such a consummation are not wanting; 
they multiply their number from year to year. Already we 
hear the sons of the men who contended with animosity for 
the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses confessing the 
need of simple candor in biblical criticism. Theologians of 
unquestioned orthodoxy, who can, and will, fairly tell us 
what foundation, or lack of foundation, the Church doctrine 
of the Trinity has in the Old Testament and in the New are 
constantly becoming more numerous.. There is yet very 
much of “science falsely so-called” in our divinity schools; 
there is an almost entire lack of the scientific spirit in the 
branches of theology proper. But criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures are taking a form which is true to the 
rules of universal philology. Principles of unquestioned 
application in the exposition of other ancient books have 
slowly worked their way into the exposition of the Bible. 
Every such advance of the scientific spirit of fairness of 
. mind and strict adherence to principles in the study of 
Scripture is a pledge that in other more difficult and pecul- 
iar fields of theology the same right dispositions will yet 
gain the mastery. When a doctor of divinity ceases from 
the vain attempt to “reconcile” the two genealogies of 
Jesus in the New Testament, we have a token that he, or 
his sons, will, sooner or later, desist from “reconciling ” 
science and religion on the ground of Genesis or elsewhere, 
and let the facts of the universe reconcile themselves. 
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The spirit of the man of science, indeed, is devoutly 
inclined to a belief in the unity of this universe, and in the 
sacredness of every fact; but if facts, real and undoubted, 
seem to conflict, he will not force them to kiss hands under 
threat of the ban, but will wait for further knowledge to 
fill the gaps in his theory and give solidity to his faith in 
unity. He will desire, first of all, the most perfect view of 
the two facts in all their aspects of likeness and unlikeness. 
As a theo! :~ian, acting in this spirit, he will conceive it to 
be the prime duty of the ecclesiastical historian, for example, 
as of all historians, to reproduce the past with complete 
judicial fairness before he begins to pass a judicial decision 
upon the points in controversy. He will first set forth, with 
exactness and system, the doctrines of Athanasius and Arius, 
to go on then, if he will, to compare Athanasianism and 
Arianism with each other and with the truth of things. In 
this direction, as in the interpretation of Scripture, the light 
is breaking and increasing. Such a historian ‘as Gieseler, 
such a critic as Meyer, cannot fail to increase, in the minds 
of those who study them, the genuine temper of the truth- 
seeker. Clearness, gained by distinguishing with exactness 
the subject-matter of each branch of theology from every 
other as these men do, is a positive good in itself, and such 
trespasses as that of the doctrine of total depravity upon the 
purely philological and critical exposition of the third chap- 
ter of Genesis will be thus wholly avoided. Scientific 
method must be invoked to draw these dividing lines, but 
the desire for them and the will to make them issue from 
the scientific spirit. 

If we must, in obedience to the character of theologic 
science, renounce the dream of infallibility and the satisfac- 
tion of orthodoxy, we shall find more than a recompense in 
the hopefulness that accompanies all imperfect knowledge 
on,its process toward perfection. Delight in the positive- 
ness of what we do know, and an equal delight in the rejec- 
tion of error, will be ours. For the past, however, in the- 
ology as in natural history, the savant has neither a rever- 
ence that blinds nor a contempt that deceives; he enter- 
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tains for it a respect that is impartial. He cannot find how 
much of truth was actually known by our foregoers until he 
has studied them with patience and appreciation. He never 
can feel that nothing has been left for him to do in farther 
discovery or fuller statement. Neither radical nor con- 
servative, he will be content to be judicial. Never a parti- 
san, patient of contradiction upon grounds of reason, open to 
conviction by logic, he may seem to many a cold-blooded and 
repellent being. The enthusiasm of the dogmatist, indeed, 
may never be his. Partisan ardor is in astronomy absurd, in 
geology vain; in theology, as in every other science, it is the 
sign of an immoral disposition, of a spirit that has not even 
recognized by sight its most needed virtue. 

The zeal which the wise condemn in politics sins against 
light and against charity, and in theological controversy the 
passion which the tender-hearted chiefly, thus far, condemn 
as an offence against love is as great a crime against the 
sacred fage’of truth. The scientific spirit ostracizes with 
rigid justice the odiwm theologicwm and the odium philologi- 
cum alike, as mental and moral sins. It is displeased, with 
strong indignation, at Mr. Richard Grant White and Mr. 
Fitz Edward Hall bandying personalities under the cover of 
linguistic discussions. Its righteous sentence of condemna- 
tion will fall no less surely upon bitterness and the clamor 
of wrath in the treatment of doctrinal issues, manifest in 
Luther, in Calvin, in Milton, in Lyman Beecher, or in Theo- 
dore Parker. It will preserve with jealous care the peace 
of its hospitable realm against all who carry the weapons of 
violence. “Controversies, disputes, and argumentations, 
both in philosophy and in divinity,” says the great fore- 
runner of modern science, “if they meet with discreet and 
peaceable natures, do not infringe the laws of charity. In 
all disputes, so much as there is of passion, so much there is 
of nothing to the purpose.” 

The violence we deplore in theology issues in too many 
other quarters to be stigmatized as a peculiar vice of the- 
ology; but in no other quarter does it veil itself under the 
plea of the highest motives. Religion freed from unnatural 
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closeness of union with dogma will, let us. trust, make thor- 
ough work with the “theological hatred.” That unworthy 
passion has flourished too violently within the limits of dog- 
matic Christianity. The vital Christian spirit can only 
abhor it. The Christian theologian should write its epitaph 
rather than its eulogy, and strive to redeem his practice 
from its least taint. The temper of Origen, of Hooker, of 
Channing, was “the love of truth and the truth of love,”— 
an omen of the science that is to be. It cast out in them 
the contracted feeling, the vicious disposition of the old 
Adam, and welcomed the broad catholicity and the self- 
chastising mood of the man from heaven. In us it will 
destroy Partialist and Universalist bigotry, Congregational 
and Episcopalian conceit, Unitarian and Trinitarian limita- 
tions. From the unhappy origin of the odium theologicum 
in the Christianity of antiquity until now, the fury has 
been a blinder of the eyes, a sealer of the understanding, 
a hardener of the soul. Opposite by nature to the spirit 
of truth, where this has languished it has prevailed; where 
this advances it recedes; where this conquers with a com- 
plete triumph it dies. May it die the death of the vile,— 
this malignant temper, unhappily distinguished as the one 
unworthy passion of theological men. Its root of life will 
certainly be cut away when we recognize that theology is 
indeed a science, and subject to the limitations of all human 
knowing,—that it is imperfect and fallible because we are 
even such. 

In natural science there is no moral distinction between 
believers and unbelievers in any of the doctrines. The 
defender of phlogiston may be spending his strength vainly 
in behalf of an outgrown hypothesis, but the advocate of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat has no recourse to the terrors 
of an orthodoxy of physics to convince him. The difference 
between the two physicists is one of intellectual rightness 
and wrongness, not one of virtue and vice. The day must 
surely be near when there shall be as little room, as little 
toleration, in theology for the imputation of bad motives and 
vicious lives because of erroneous opinions, when the doc- 
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trine of total depravity shall not be claimed to be proven in 
the case of every one who rejects it, and when the zealous 
Universalist shall no longer inwardly incline to a belief in 
the damnation of all who do not believe in universal salva- 
tion. A portion of intellectual coldness and severity, a little 
of that fearful logic without heart or soul, of which we hear 
so much and know so little, should be welcome if they help 
to destroy the prevalent bigotry. “In calm of mind, all 
passion spent,” we shall face disputes in theology as, for the 
most part, we face them in geology, with reasonableness in 
our thought and the loving spirit of truth in our heart. 
Angry geologists and fiery theologians pronounce alike their 
own condemnatign. 

Thus have I endeavored to*indicate a few mental and 
moral qualities that characterize the scientific spirit in its 
application to theology. This science, if it indeed be such, 
is, hke all others, a knowledge of natures, not of words or 
texts. Its subject is the relation of human nature to the 
divine nature; its method is reasonableness; its sole aim is 
the reality of things. It will not hearken to the authority of 
great names, or follow the multitude of the uninstructed. 
Its faith is in the God of truth making himself known in the 
intellect of man. Its temper is candor; its disposition is 
peace; its inspiration is the sight of truth more and more 
revealed. Its enemies are all the idols of the mind, all the 
vices of the malicious heart. Its friends are found in every 
science and in every generous intelligence. Its reward is 
the increasing happiness of that glorious union which Bacon 
foretold,— “ facility to believe, impatience to doubt, temer- 
ity to answer, glory to know, doubt to contradict, end to 
gain, sloth to search, seeking things in words, resting in part 
of Nature; these, and the like, have been the things which 
have forbidden the happy match between the mind of man 
and the nature of things, and in place thereof have married it 
to vain notions and blind experiments; and what the pos- 
terity and issue of so honorable a match may be, it is not 
hard to consider.” 

NicHOLAS P. GILMAN. 
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THE PESSIMISTS. 
I1I—The Philosopher of Pessimism,— Von Hartmann.* 


Fichte, in his bold enterprise of explaining all things by 
thought and thought alone had struck out a new path for 
speculation. For fifty years after the publication of his 
Wissenschaftslehre the current of German philosophy ran in 
this direction. It was crazy to see how far it could push its 
progress on this novel path. Everything that promised to 
carry it a step further in this line charmed and captivated 
it. For that which would turn it off of this path it had 
little interest. Now the philosophy of Schopenhauer, as 
Janet has noticed, was essentially a reaction against this 
current. It would introduce again the realism which Fichte 
and Hegel had exorcised. It found the substantiality and 
the essence of things at the opposite pole from the transcen- 
dental idea,—viz., in the will-force,—and it brought down 
thought from its supremacy, not merely to a level with 
other phenomena of life, but even to a secondary and 
derivative rank. Various as were the forms that the critical 
and transcendental philosophies took, yet, with all their suc- 
cessive masters, some worthy end was assigned to the move- 
ment of the universe. The order of the historical evolution, 
the final syntheses towards which all its rhythmic changes 
and struggling antitheses are tending, is (in these systems) 
not only necessary and divinely appointed, but more than 
enough to justify Providence through all the temporary 
evils by which it ascends toward its final goal. 

The generation in which Schopenhauer brought out his 
system was one all of whose tendencies were optimistic. The 
spirit of the time was that of confidence in human reason 
and limitless hopes of man’s destiny. The general tendencies 
were religious; the faith of the age was more or less vague, 
perhaps, but it was sincere. The dignity of man, the excel- 
lences of Nature, the perfection of the universe, and the 


*Philosophie de U Inconscient. Par Edouard de Hartmann, traduite de l’Alle_ 
mand et précédée d’une Introduction par D. Nolen. Faris. 1877. 
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perfectibility of the soul,—these were the favorite senti- 
ments, as well among the freethinkers as among the ortho- 
dox of the day. A philosophy atheistic, pessimistic, and 
misanthropical —a philosophy which issued finally in the 
annihilation of the will, which placed supreme happiness in 
Nirvana—had little chance of finding a sympathetic hearing. 

But after 1848, on the contrary, the current changed. 
The disenchantment had come. Pure thought had shown 
itself a will-o’-the-wisp. Hope deferred and roses turned to 
ashes had paralyzed enterprise and given a bitter taste to 
life. Cynicism, iconoclasm, despondence, were spreading 
their gloomy shade over European thought. Pessimism 
found its opportunity. Schopenhauer’s sarcasms and dia- 
tribes were read with sardonic satisfaction. Disciples gath- 
ered about him, chronicled his humors and freaks, spread 
abroad his cynicisms and bon-mots, expounded his system and 
introduced it to the popular mind. Most prominent among 
these followers are three names,—Frauenstiidt, Taubert, and 
Bahnsen. Frauenstiidt, with another equally fervent ad- 
mirer, Lintner, has given us a memoir of his master whose 
solemn and garrulous record of the most petty and often 
ridiculous details supplies a very amusing picture of the great 
pessimist. They have involuntarily made one thing cer- 
tain: that the philosophy of despair will never commend 
itself to mankind by the attraction of its prophet’s example. 
If Schopenhauer’s own life and character may be taken as a 
sample of the practical results that may be expected from it, 
the world may be considered already well warned. 

Taubert devoted himself to defending pessimism against 
its critics and opponents. His book, Pessimism and its 
Adversaries, is said* to be worthy of notice mainly by the 
essay it exhibits towards softening down some of the harsher 
points of the system. He recognizes with Schopenhauer 
that progress brings about a more and more profound con- 
sciousness of the suffering attached to existence and. the 
illusions of life; but he expresses the hope that we may 
triumph over it by the combined efforts of the human race 


*La Maladie du Pessimisme. Caro. 
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in suppressing the evil will-to-live. Even the melancholy of 
pessimism, it is maintained, is transformed into our greatest 
consolation by making the actually experienced pleasures of 
life stand out the more prominently by the frame of univer- 
sal illusion in which they are set. 

But if to some of his own disciples Schopenhauer seems 
to have gone too far, to others he seems, strange to say, not 
extreme enough. In Bahnsen’s work on the Tragic as the 
Law of Life, no gleam of hope is left for man, no trace of 
sense or good is vouchsafed to the Eternal Reality. For 
Bahnsen, as for his master, the world is an uninterrupted 
suffering which the Absolute Being has imposed upou itself. 
But he goes even farther than Schopenhauer, and denies that 
there is any purpose (not even an unconscious or indwelling 
purpose) in Nature. All existence is a blind, illogical 
necessity, not simply unreasonable in itself, but unreasona- 
ble in the order of phenomena. And to escape from this 
net of misery and nonsense, is hopeless. Bahnsen will not 
allow even the dream of a final annihilation, which is the 
sovereign remedy proposed by Schopenhauer for the un- 
happy world. He declares this, also, to be pure illusion. 
Nothing pleases him but an absolute despair, an endless and 
irremediable misery. 

So black a picture of the world could find but few to 
accept it,even in Germany. It needed, in order to make 
pessimism popular, some one to tone it down to a less 
unreasonable color, to leaven it with a certain amount of 
plausible argument, and bolster it up with some of the new 
science of the time, to whose authority those bow who reject 
all else, keeping in the mixture just enough of the para- 
doxical and outré to dazzle the philosophic eye of an ennuied 
public. 

Since the stalwart voices of Hegel and Schelling had 
ceased to be heard, metaphysics, on its native German 
heath, had been almost sent into retirement, and the public 
had ears for little else than the sciences of Nature. The 
grand discoveries of physics, zodlogy, physiology, appeared 
exclusively worthy of the curiosity of intelligent heads, and 
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philosophy beyond the Rhine confined itself mainly to writ- 
ing the eulogiums or elaborating the minor points of the 
great systems of the past. 

Here was the opportunity for a grand metaphysical and 
literary coup, and it was not long before a bright young 
German saw it, drew his ready long bow and put a shaft 
from his intellectual quiver into the very centre of the target. 
It was in 1869 that Edward Von Hartmann, then only 
twenty-seven years old, and quite unknown to the general 
public, flashed upon the philosophical field of Germany his 
book, Die Philosophie der Unbewussten (The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious), which was destined in such an astonishing 
manner to break up the general indifference, inflame the 
speculative curiosity of some, brave the raillery and scepti- 
cism of others, and provoke, in short, a renaissance of meta- 
physical activity. It produced, at first, universal astonish- 
ment. Then, to the surprise, succeeded, here admiration, 
there passionate criticism. What was most remarkable, 
was, that the impression was not limited to the habitual 
public of the metaphysician, the universities and the small 
circle of philosophic inquirers. The public at large, men 
and women, devoured the new book with equal enthusiasm. 
The clearness and ease of its style, the boldness of its specu- 
lation, the delicacy of its observations, the vigor of its argu- 
ment, and the richness of its learning won the praise of all. 
The Protestant, the Liberal, the Catholic, the conservative 
theologian and the radical politicianm—each found some- 
thing in it to flatter and propitiate him. Every philosophic 
school could claim that it had contributed something to this 
new literary success. And when the first furor of applause 
had passed, each party found that it had some criticism that 
it must make. A shower of pamphlets assaulting and de- 
fending the new work flashed out in the track of the intel- 
lectual comet, and drew increased attention to it. Already, 
large and solid as the work itself is, seven editions of it have 
been published in Germany. 

The man whose work made such.a ferment in German 
thought was born in Berlin in 1842, and was the only son of 
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a general of artillery of the same name. His inclinations as 
a student were toward mathematics, physics, music, and 
drawing. For history and the classics, however, he had 
little taste, and for many parts of the academic curriculum, 
a positive distaste and contempt. On graduation from the 
gymnasium, therefore, he preferred to enter the army at 
once, rather than to enter on a course of university study. 
In a few years a rheumatic disposition, complicated with 
other physical troubles, disabled him from active military 
service; and after a two-years’ furlough, finding his bodily 
powers unameliorated, he was compelled to retire from the 
service. He dabbled in novel-writing. He sought to make 
his way successively as a musician and as a painter. He 
recognized quickly, however, that while in these depart- 
ments he could criticise easily and delicately, he had not the 
creative faculties that would ever win him distinction. The 
bankruptcy of his ambitions seemed complete. ‘There re- 
mained only one thing — philosophy. Here he found conso- 
lation and employment for his faculties. ‘e discovered 
soon that this was his true vocation. As early as 1858 he 
had composed an essay under the title “ Considerations on 
Spirit,” where he showed a strong leaning to a monistic 
pantheism, and at intervals in his garrison life had refreshed 
his mind with philosophic speculation. He now, in 1863, 
seriously turned himself to philosophical researches, and 
after a year of preliminary studies began in 1864 the compo- 
sition of his famous work, the Philosophy of the Unconscious. 
For a year after it was finished it remained in his desk, until 
a fortunate meeting with an intelligent publisher secured 
its début before the literary world. 

Since the success of his book has been recognized, Hart- 
mann has lived quietly in Berlin. He is married and the 
father of a family, and passes, according to his own testi- 
mony, a serene existence in the bosom of his home. 

It is evident from this brief sketch of Hartmann’s life that 
he has not, like his predecessors, been driven to his pessi- 
mism by the unalloyed bitterness of his life. It is no irresisti- 
ble cry of agony from a bruised and bleeding heart that we 
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find in his pages, but a calm survey of life, a philosophical 
interpretation of the universe, from which his pessimism 
issues as the only logical deduction which, as he holds, the 
facts permit. His attitude is no contortion of overwhelming 
pain, but one deliberately chosen, and for every detail of 
which some syllogism or scientific fact or metaphysical 
analysis is offered in justification. No coarse misanthropy, 
no disagreeable grumbling at life, is allowed to prejudice us 
against his theory. He is careful to dress it in robes both 
tasteful and cheerful. He warns his readers not to think 
pessimism necessarily a philosophy of desolation. Nothing 
delights him more than to show how quite compatible his 
system is with a due enjoyment of the good things of life; 
and he proudly closes the brief autobiography which he has 
published, with the testimony which a philosophic friend 
has lately given of him and his family, “If you wish to see 
once more contented and cheerful faces, you must go among 
the pessimists.” 


Hartmann’s philosophy, then, must be discussed purely on 
its own merits. It cannot be dismissed as a mere protest 
against the blows of misfortune, or the expression of a mental 
malady, but it must be weighed deliberately as a carefully- 
reasoned system of thought. 

What, then, are the essential points of the system ? 

Hartmann takes as his motto, “Speculative results ob- 
tained by the inductive method from the sciences of Nature.” 
German philosophy before him had proceeded on the @ priori 
method, and amazed the world with its ambitious ideology. 
Hartmann, as the first reform, proclaims that philosophy 
must adopt the experimental and analytic methods by which 
modern science has won such victories. Philosophy in the 
past has threshed over and over the old straw of conscious 
phenomena, has tried directly to discover the nature and 
origin of the mind, and has ended only in an interminable 
wrangle. Is there not a better way of approaching the 
problem,— a field in which a rich harvest, hitherto untouched, 
awaits the explorer? Hartmann believes that in the varied 
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and curious phenomena of unconscious intelligence there is 
such a field. From the time of Leibnitz, the existence of 
what were called latent ideas has been admitted. Here 
and there, thinkers have felt the need of having recourse to 
unconscious ideas as the only cause capable of explaining 
certain phenomena of thought; but no one before Hartmann 
had thought of making a special study of this interesting 
domain, and generalizing its laws and using them as a basis 
for the interpretation of consciousness and being in general. 
This is the aim of Hartmann in the first two parts of his 
work; viz., to reunite all these phenomena, to make them all 
testify to the existence of not only the unconscious idea, but 
the unconscious will; and by the aid of the facts thus 
grouped together to demonstrate the existence of a common 
principle which explains them all. Then the same principle 
is applied to special questions. It extends its consequences 
insensibly outside the physical and the moral world, and 
conducts to the profoundest metaphysical conclusions. With 
every chapter, as Hartmann says, a different bit of the world 
comes to crystallize itself about the central nodule, which 
becomes by these successive additions the One and All, the 
Universal Life, in which the entire universe is contained. 
Hartmann opens with a detailed and subtle review of the 
curious manifestations of the Unconscious in the bodily life, 
in the spontaneous functions of the spinal marrow and the 
ganglions, in the execution of voluntary movements, in 
instinct, reflex movements, and the healing power of Nature. 
None of these, he argues, are to be understood without sup- 
posing a hidden purpose, nnconscious ideas, and will. The 
organism is inexplicable as a simple mechanism. The animal 
organism is a collection of partial organisms, one individual 
of the superior order containing in its bosom and subordinat- 
ing to itself a multitude of other individuals who have each 
their proper life. The soul of the organism, in fine, is only 
the activity of the Unconscious everywhere present, and 
acting in the bosom of an aggregate of atoms. The reflex 
movements which are so often appealed to as evident effects 
of a lifeless mechanism ought to be considered rather as the 
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instinctive acts of the lower nervous centres. All reflex 
actions (under which, in truth, all the functions of the 
nervous system and all the manifestations of our life fall) 
have, as their interior principle, a spiritual and unconscious 
principle. The same unconscious intentionality is disclosed 
in both the curative and the formative processes of the 
organism. Even nutrition cannot be explained by chemis- 
try alone. It is necessary to go back always to a moment 
when the constitution of a primitive tissue was rendered 
adapted to nutritive functions. In short, everywhere in the 
organism we have to admit the presence and intervention of 
an unconscious will and intelligence. The old question of 
the seat of the soul is an idle one. Psychical activity is to 
be recognized wherever there are reflex actions,— that is, in 
all the living portions of the organism. The soul is present 
at the bottom of all the nervous processes. It is what pro- 
duces and directs them. Consciousness is only a phenom- 
enal manifestation of that principle, resulting from physio- 
logical conditions. In the conscious activity, as well as at the 
bottom of the organic processes, we find the Unconscious. 
Hartmann analyzes the instincts of humanity, fear, co- 
quetry, shame, love, the relations of character to motive and 
will, the esthetic and moral impulses, the formation of lan- 
guages, the processes of thought, the witness of history, 
genius, inspiration, mysticism and its revelations,—as they 
variously testify to the action of the Unconscious. Every- 
where he exhibits the action of an unconscious will and 
intelligence working constantly beneath the surface, and of 
which we become aware only by their effects. In this series 
of analyses, we are constantly compelled to admire a remark- 
able sagacity and penetration. No one can read Hartmann’s 
first volume without being both highly entertained and 
veritably instructed by the fresh and interesting views 
which our author presents. His industrious collection of 
rare and obscure phenomena, and the new light which he 
here throws upon so many common and familiar facts of 
life, make this psychology of the unconscious a genuine 
contribution to science, and must do much to enrich and 
complete our knowledge of consciousness. 
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But all this is but the foundation of Hartmann’s system. 
He has proved by these abundant illustrations that there is 
an Unconscious element working every where in life. In the 
third part,— the Metaphysics of the Unconscious,— he aims 
to show that this is the principle and the essence of things. 
In the first place, he sweeps away the dualism of matter 
and spirit. Matter is but a manifestation of atomic forces ; 
and the regulated action of force speaks of an end and 
intentionality. The manifestations of atomic forces are, 
then, acts of individual wills, of which the object is the 
unconscious idea of the effect. Matter resolves itself at 
bottom into Will and Representation. The world and all its 
phenomena are modes of Mind. Each atom is an individual, 
—an inferior mode of the activity of the Universal Uncon- 
scious, the eternal and infinite Unit of which the world and 
all it contains is only the phenomenal manifestation. 

Schopenhauer had denied intelligence to his Universal 
Will. It went forth blindly on its path of action, an irre- 
sistible, infinite force, without conception of its end or per- 
ception of its circumstances. Hegel and Herbart had gone 
to the other extreme, and derived all things from the pure 
Idea; which, by logical unfoldment, proceeds to realize 
itself. But a full conception would admit and harmonize 
the two elements. For the idea to be able to realize itself, 
there is implied the force of will. And will always sup- 
poses two ideas: That of a present state from which it 
proceeds, and the future state to which it would attain. 
The will which desires nothing, as Hartmann points out, is 
nothing. All will implies ideas, intelligence. 

But does will or even intelligence necessarily imply con- 
sciousness? Must the supreme Will and Intelligence be 
regarded as aware of itself? Which was the first, the con- 
scious or the unconscious? Is consciousness an eternal and 
absolute reality, the basis of intelligence, or is it a phenome- 
non superadded to intelligence? 

Consciousness, Hartmann answers, is not a constant state, 
but an act. It results from physiological conditions that 
put in opposition the functions of the Unconscious. Con- 
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sciousness expresses the astonishment which the will experi- 
ences from an idea which it had not willed, and which yet it 
has been made to feel; it is the sensation of overwhelming 
amazement at the apparition of an idea from the bosom of 
the unconscious, outside of its own domain and independent 
of its authority. The unity of consciousness depends simply 
on the facility of communication between the nervous sub- 
stances. Consciousness does not belong to the essential 
basis of an individual’s being, but to its higher, conditioned, 
and exceptional manifestations. The basis of existence is 
the unconscious soul. 

How is it, however, with this? Are there a multitude of 
souls or unconscious principles, corresponding in number to 
the multitude of individual consciousnesses? On the con- 
trary, says Hartmann, there is but one and the same being, 
one universal Soul, the Unconscious One and All, mani- 
fested in all individual acts and existences. To the demon- 
stration of this rigorous pantheism he devotes some of his 
fullest chapters. Hitherto pantheism has been advocated, 
as by Spinoza and Hegel, for instance, simply on a priori 
grounds. But it has for some time been evident that, if it 
wished to obtain many suffrages in the modern world, it 
must present some inductive evidence. From all parts of 
natural history, from the phenomena of heredity and genera- 
tion, the harmonies of animal communities, the unconscious 
codperations of human society, he elicits testimony to show 
that, however independent the acts and existence of individ- 
uals seem, they are at bottom only special exhibitions of one 
Unconscious Will and Mind playing through all. Individu- 
ality is only an appearance, an eddy in which the rushing 
stream of the One and All whirls and plays its spells for a 
moment. “The world,’ * to use his own words, “is, then, 
only a certain sum of actions,— voluntary acts of the Uncon- 
scious. The self, a different sum of actions or voluntary acts 
of the same Unconscious. ... Let the Unconscious change 
the combinations of the actions or acts of will that consti- 
tute me and I should become another. J am a phenomenon 





* Pp. 212 and 213. Nolen’s translation. 
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similar to a rainbow in the clouds. Like it, I am only a 
group of relations. I change at every second, as those rela- 
tions themselves, and vanish with them. ... And neverthe- 
less, the sun, which but this moment was playing in the 
clouds, will continue to shine, and the Unconscious, which 
my brain has reflected for a moment, will act eternally.” 

But though the individual consciousness is but an elusive 
and unsubstantial image, is it not possible that there is in 
the One and All a real and subsisting consciousness? To 
deny this would seem to be riding one’s hobby hard,— 
would be making, indeed, a dark and terrible plunge into 
the abyss. But Hartmann does not flinch a moment on 
the dizzying brink. The One and All, he flatly declares, 
cannot be credited with any consciousness at all, not even 
such an elusive and phenomenal one as man possesses. The 
One and All does not combine the conditions necessary for 
a consciousness. Consciousness, besides, far from being a 
perfection, is an imperfection, a limitation, since it rests on 
the opposition of subject and object. We can attribute to 
the One and All only that kind of consciousness, at most, in 
which would appear no distinction between the self and the 
not-self,— a vague sense of infinite suffering, but no clear 
self-knowledge. Nevertheless, the Supreme Unconscious 
must by no means be thought blind. The farthest from 
that. It possesses a clairvoyance, an infallible intuition, 
which we may call, if we wish, a supra-consciousness. All 
the attributes commonly ascribed to the divine intelligence, 
omniscience, omnipresence, absolute wisdom, belong to this 
unconscious intuition. 

The Divine Providence which Hartmann had so relent- 
lessly doomed, he thus seems to restore to us, and we read on 
towards the chapters that treat of creation and the worth 
of existence, with considerable hope of finding at least 
a tolerable universe allowed us to believe in and enjoy. 
But alas! as soon as Hartmann comes to the consideration 
of this, he puts on his blue spectacles again. It is true that 
he treats optimism with much more respect than Schopen- 
hauer. Indeed, he calls himself an optimist,— after a fashion. 
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He smiles assent to Leibnitz, and admits that this is the 
best possible of worlds. Yes, it’s as good as it could be, 
under the cirewmstances. For you must remember, he says, 
that all real existence owes its origin to the Will. Now, 
Will is essentially an illogical faculty. It would be astonish- 
ing if existence, as such, should not be destitute of reason. 
Creation, in fact, was an act of the pure will, unenlightened 
by intelligence,—an unfortunate slip of the Unconscious 
One and All. The Unconscious was buried in the joy of 
non-existence. There was neither action nor thought in its 
dark abyss. Why did it issue forth from this state of 
supreme felicity? It was in a moment of unreason. It was 
through some strange, unthinking impulse that it wished to 
act, to reason, to appear, to manifest itself; and the world 
was born,— that is to say, misery. 

If the Supreme had known what he was going to do, it 
would have been an inexcusable cruelty. But we must not 
blame the Unconscious. The act was never deliberately 
performed. It was the blind outburst of the unknowing 
Will,—a blunder of the Infinite Absent-Minded, the primal 
Ground of all. As soon as it took place, and ever since, 
the infallible intuition, the absolute clairvoyance of the Un- 
conscious, has been doing the best it can in conducting the 
great process of evolution. But it would have been better if 
there had never been any creation. Existence is, essentially 
and inevitably, nothing but pain, grief, despair. The sum- 
total of misery far outweighs that of happiness. No man 
whose eyes have been purged of the illusions of life would 
choose to live it over. Of course, most people imagine 
that life is good, and that they are happy and have reason to 
be so. Instinctively, man clings to life. By similarly 
strong instincts, life is renewed from generation to genera- 
tion. Every new life that comes on the stage of existence 
is hailed with joy. To multiply, nourish, foster, intensify 
life is our greatest delight, our daily work. But all this 
comes about, Hartmann tells us, through the systematic 
mockery of the Unconscious. Human nature is the sport of 
an immense organized illusion of the superior powers. 
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These vital desires, these joyful instincts, are only the 
threads which pull these pitiable marionettes, that we are, 
to and fro; make us dance when we ought to cry, and cheat 
us into loving that life which we ought to hate. 

Hartmann pitilessly dissects everything in life that has 
been reckoned sweet, and elaborately demonstrates that there 
isn’t a passion, ambition, or enjoyment that is really worth 
what it costs. The more we experience, the more we study, 
the surer are we to find all things empty and deceitful. 
These progressive disenchantments, that Leopardi had sung 
so plaintively, Hartmann systematizes. There are three suc- 
cessive stages. First, the illusion of childhood and the ancient 
world, which consisted in the dream that happiness might 
actually be attained by the individual, and during the present 
life. The second illusion which replaced this was the fancy 
that the individual will attain happiness after his death, in a 
life transcending the present. The last is the grand modern 
illusion, that of progress, which teaches that happiness, as it 
cannot be gained by the individual, either in this life or 
another, must be sought for in the species, in the future of 
humanity, in the evolution of the world. The true work of 
the world’s progress and the enlightenment which philoso- 
phy has to give is to bring men to recognize that these all 
alike are ruses of the Unconscious, and that the only true 
happiness is the utter absence of sensation, the return into 
the primal non-existence. The will by its own nature pro- 
duces more pain than pleasure. The will which brought 
the world into existence is, at the same time, the condemna- 
tion of the world to suffering, whatever be its constitu- 
tion. 

What escape, then, is there for man from this eternal 
misery? There is no hope, says Hartmann, to be expected 
from the Creator, no prospect that he will ever make cease 
this calamity of “the will-to-live.” For the Unconscious 
Idea, in spite of its logic and its omniscience, cannot stop it. 
The: Idea has no initiative in the face of the Will. It must 
resort, then, to strategy to circumvent its other half. The 
Unconscious has recourse to the development of conscious- 

5 
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ness, through whose agency there is given a chance to reduce 
the Will to nothingness. When man’s eyes are sufficiently 
opened, through the beautiful advance of Hartmann’s philos- 
ophy, then man will rouse himself in disgust to the attain- 
ment of non-existence. 

Shall the disciple of pessimism, then, send off to the 
apothecary’s at once for a dose of poison, hang himself to 
a beam, or, more logically perhaps, starve himself to death? 
That would be, declare its apostles, but a vulgar and a 
selfish way out of the difficulty,—a refined Epicureanism. 
You might get yourself out of misery, but you would only 
leave the world in greater ignorance of pessimism, and there- 
fore greater misery. The Unconscious would go on with its 
insatiable vital impulse tndiminished, and renew the sum- 
total of misery in other and younger beings, who would 
have to go through all the disenchantments that the pessi- 
mists have already learned. 

Shall the pessimist, then, mortify his flesh, suppress his 
desires, refrain from reproducing life, annibilate within him- 
self this wicked will-to-live, in every way he can? All such 
individual efforts are as senseless, as sterile, says Hartmann, 
as suicide. Or rather more senseless, since at the price of 
long tortures it results similarly in only destroying one or two 
temporary manifestations of the Unconscious Will, not its 
essence. The Unconscious learns nothing from experience. 
Its power is not reduced by being shut out from any partic- 
ular channel. If asceticism should, even by general adop- 
tion, put an end, little by little, to human reproduction, it 
would be worse than useless. Life in other creatures — the 
world, as such— would continue to live, and the Unconscious 
would soon create a new man or some other analogous 
species, and the misery of the world would begin afresh. 

What, then, is to be done? Nothing less tham this: 
Effect not simply a resolution of the individual to will his 
own non-existence, but persuade the world to determine 
upon an organized and simultaneous effacement of humanity, 
—an universal annihilation of the Will that produced the 
world,— a kosmic suicide so thorough that after it there will 
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no longer be any activity, nor any Will, and that time itself 
will cease to exist! Yes; make the work so thorough that 
not a vital germ shall be left to endanger another evolution 
of life and misery !! * 

Undoubtedly a mighty ambition, surpassing any scheme 
ever before proposed to man. But how shall this gigantic 
felo-de-se, this apocalypse of universal non-existence, be 
brought about by feeble man? Hartmann confesses that 
there are a few little difficulties attending it, and he is not 
sure that humanity on this earth will ever succeed in it. 
But it is the end we should aim at, and he lays down very 
decisively the conditions under which it might be accom- 
plished,— conditions which, he thinks, are very near realiz- 
ing themselves. First, the most considerable part of the 
unconscious spirit in the world should be concentrated in 
man. By the progressive extinction of other living species 
and the progress of chemistry, the will of man is every day 
taking the place of the will of Nature. The moment will 
come when it will suffice for the human species to will non- 
existence, to snuff out life all through the universe. 

The second condition is the spread of pessimism every- 
where, so that all humanity shall burn for non-existence. 
Every day the world is recognizing more and more the folly 
of all its desires. Soon it will be ready to resolve on annihi- 
lation. 

The third and last condition is, such ease and rapidity of 
communication between all nations that all humanity may 
at some solemn moment adopt the firm resolution to labor 
all together for the extinction of the race. Then when at 
last the universal will-to-live becomes a will-not-to-live, the 
primal Zero is reéntered. Nothing any longer is left to 
exist. The two elements of the One-and-All neutralize 
each other definitely, and no germs, even, of a new vital 
development are left. Suffering is ended, and the highest 
happiness possible attained through the reéstablishment of 
the Eternal Divine Nothingness. + 


* Pp. 494, 495. Vol. Il. Nolen’s translation of the Philosophie Unbewussten. 
t See pp. 505, 506. Philosophie de UInconscient. Traduite par D. Nolen. 
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Such is the consummation of all things which Hartmann 
tells us ought both devoutly to be wished and zealously 
worked for by every enlightened disciple of the philosophy 
of the Unconscious. 


Do you think that I have been quizzing you, dear reader, 
in this report of the latest word of German thought? I 
should not blame you much if you believed so, so extraordi- 
nary and absurd is the conclusion reached. But I assure 
you that I have simply given a plain, unexaggerated synop- 
sis of Hartmann’s system, mainly in his own language. Is 
it, then, a huge joke that the clever young man has perpe- 
trated to hoax the solemn professors of Berlin and Heidel- 
berg? Remember that it is couched in the most serious 
language, embodied in a ponderous eight-hundred-paged 
octavo, and an elaborate system worked out with finest 
analyses and scientific investigations. Remember that it is 
declared by the author to be the great work to which he has 
devoted his life, and has been received by critical and philo- 
sophical circles as the most important contribution to phi- 
losophy of this generation. The author, to be sure, in the 
special introduction that he has furnished for the French 
translation, has seen fit to apologize for his work as “not 
the product of reflection and maturity, but the rash essay of 
a juvenile talent.” “To-day,” he says, “my conceptions of 
many things would be quite different from what I presented 
when the work was composed,” —ten years ago. Among 
these portions which already his riper judgment disapproves, 
are (we may feel pretty sure) the extraordinary chapters 
containing his bizarre panacea for all the ills of the world. 
These parts at least, I venture to say, were but youthful 
jeux d@ esprit, inserted more to create a sensation and set 
the world talking about his book than because they em- 
bodied his earnest convictions. The Ephesian youth of 
classic time, to make his name celebrated for a day set fire 
to the grand temple of Diana. Alas, that our modern 
Erostratus, in his eager ambition for a little of that literary 
fame and worldly success which none have condemned as 
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empty vanity more emphatically than himself, should not be 
satisfied with anything less than laying the whole universe 
in ashes ! 

Although, then, our author’s sincerity in some of the views 
that he has advanced may well be suspected, nevertheless, 
as he has chosen to retain these views through seven edi- 
tions, and as they are soberly accepted as law and gospel by 
the large school of pessimists that has sprung up in Ger- 
many, we must criticise them as they are offered, not as 
jests, but as philosophical conceptions and schemes, as 
serious at least as such speculations are wont to be. 

To begin, then, with the conception of unconscious ideas, 
on which the whole system rests. Hartmann demonstrates 
the occurrence of innumerable intelligent acts taking place 
in the human organism, outside of our consciousness. Ideas 
come to us without consciousness of their cause; trains of 
reasoning run along sub-consciously, announcing themselves 
only when their conclusions come to the surface of the 
mind. Our psychical as well as physical life rests on the 
various reflex processes of the organism. But because these 
are unconscious to the Ego, why must we suppose that there 
is no other consciousness that is aware of them, that these 
ideas and volitions are unconscious absolutely and in them- 
selves? What is the idea of volition without consciousness ? 
For intelligent discharge of the will, it must be aware what 
it is doing, or some conscious mind must have arranged 
beforehand what it should do under given circumstances. 
For the interpretation of reflex actions, and the similar phe- 
nomena of the nervous system, there are several explana- 
tions, all of them quite logical. One is to say that they are 
purely mechanical, that they are arrangements like a spring 
lock or an automaton bird or a calculating machine, at pres- 
ent working by themselves, independent of any Idea or 
Will, but originally, of course, designed and started by a 
Conscious Intelligence. Another is that the reflex process, 
like all universal processes occurring under fixed laws, is 
the method of action, the direct, habitual movement, of the 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent Consciousness. A third is to say 
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that all nervous processes are sentient, known and governed 
by a separate, inferior consciousness of the lower nervous 
centre which is their seat. The fact that the brain-conscious- 
ness that constitutes our Ego is entirely unaware of this 
inferior consciousness is no more strange than that the con- 
sciousness of one of the Siamese twins should know nothing 
directly of that of the other. 

Why should we think that our brain is the only one of 
our numerous nervous centres that feels the currents that 
sweep through it, that is aware of the acts that it performs? 
When an inferior nervous centre responds to the incoming 
vibration as intelligently as the brain itself, and acts just as 
it would if it were conscious, why should we deny it any 
spark of consciousness? Hartmann’s own facts, indeed, 
would illustrate a philosophy of universal consciousness in 
all forms of life better than they illustrate his Philosophy of 
the Unconscious. Either of these three explanations of the 
reflex and kindred movements that I have specified may ap- 
peal to strong testimony, both inductive and deductive, in 
its favor. Hartmann’s is a hybrid of them all, having the 
merit of none of them. 

Still less reason has our author in denying consciousness 
to the One-and-All. Had he endowed the Universal Soul 
of all with consciousness, then he might with plausibility 
have referred the varied manifestations of intelligence in the 
world to this Divine Consciousness as their cause and sub- 
ject. But when nowhere but in man’s petty brain is allowed 
to exist any consciousness, the innumerable marks of wis- 
dom, deliberate purpose, and careful adaptation of ends to 
means that meet our eyes throughout Nature become all the 
more incomprehensible. This perfect knowledge, this ad- 
mirable intelligence, these righteous laws, speak irresistibly 
of a Conscious Mind from which they proceed, by which all 
this is known and guided. Is this Perfect One-and-All to 
be reckoned lacking in that which is the choicest quality of 
‘ humanity, the very crown and flower of finite existence? 
Is he to be thought to have been surpassed by his own 
creatures? Can the stream of human existence rise higher 
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than its Divine Fountain? From what source could man 
have derived these conscious qualities, if his Creator has 
them not? Matter exhibits them not, and no combination 
of unconscious matter could bring out in the whole what 
was contained in no part. 

Hartmann explains that he does not deny intelligence to 
God in denying him consciousness, and that this intelligence 
is not blind, but “absolutely clairvoyant and infallible.” 
We may call it, if we choose, a “supra-consciousness.” Con- 
sciousness is denied only because that is a lower attribute 
than this intuitive reason,—a property connected with the 
nervous system, and a limitation, rather than a perfection. 

These are objections already many times refuted,— dis- 
owned by Hartmann himself when it pleases his purpose. 
These are the same objections, as Janet well points out,* 
because of which Schopenhauer denied to his primal will 
the attribute of intelligence, and which, in that connection 
Hartmann rejects. Will without intelligence, Hartmann 
declares, is incomprehensible; and so, though intelligence is 
known only in connection with a nervous system, yet in some 
higher form and absolute existence it must, he maintains, be 
recognized in the One-and-All. But why is not full intelli- 
gence without any consciousness equally incomprehensible, 
and why ought it not, because of this same indissoluble con- 
nection with the well-directed forces of the universe, to be 
admitted, in spite of whatever theoretical objections may be 
brought against it? Of course, in ascribing consciousness 
to God, the theist does not mean to say that God’s conscious- 
ness is exactly like his; that it is no higher; that it must 
have all the defects of man’s. He means only that God 
must have the essential elements of Consciousness, doubtless 
in a purer and higher form. Man’s consciousness is only an 
image, a shadowing forth of the Divine Consciousness. 

Would a man be reckoned more perfect if deprived of his 
consciousness and given instead infallible instincts, like a bee ? 
or clairvoyant intuitions, such as the somnambulist exhibits ? 
Why, then, in God is consciousness to be judged a limita- 
tion? 


*La Metaphysique en Europe. 
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But may not God’s nature have ranges of attributes 
far above human consciousness? Very possibly. But if 
thus much more than conscious, this does by no means pre- 
vent his being at least that. It rather would imply that. 
For all the teaching of Nature, and especially the law of 
evolution (which Hartmann, though sharply criticising Dar- 
win’s special theory, yet in its wider sense and principles 
accepts and adopts), is to the effect that that which is above 
ever rises from the lower, without gap in the continuity of 
the developmental process. The higher always includes the 
lower; the vegetable includes the inorganic; the animal, the 
vegetable; the man, the animal. And so the Divine, though 
infinitely more than man, will not be wanting in that con- 
sciousness which constitutes the crown of humanity and the 
highest attainment of creation. 

Having thus lopped off from the figure of his Supreme the 
most essential attribute that a Creator needs, it is no wonder 
that the creation itself should come into existence.as maimed 
and miserable a thing as its Unconscious Author. The bond 
of consciousness exscinded, the other two elements of the 
One-and-All, the Will and the Idea, are lamed and blinded, 
and blunder along in the most helpless of ways. The Will 
cannot see plainly enough to know what wretchedness it is 
begetting when it brings the world into existence, and the 
Idea has not the strength to suppress it when it has once 
got started on its million or so years of evolution of suffer- 
ing. Hartmann assures us that the Unconscious possesses 
an intelligence higher than consciousness, an infallible in- 
stinct, a perfect wisdom. How, then, could it fall into that 
act of “‘unreason,” as he calls it, the creation of a world 
whose essence is suffering? How could Omniscience, even 
were its omniscience “clairvoyant and intuitive ” instead of 
conscious, fall into such an absurdity? Or, again, if every 
finite being and phenomenal act in this world is, as Hart- 
mann asserts over and over again, only a manifestation of 
the One and All; if it has no individuality of its own, but is 
but a transient rainbow in which and through which the 
Unconscious shines;— how, then, can life be evil in itself? 
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If there is but one Reality, and every person and creature is 
but this Supreme Being modified, an incarnation of the All- 
Perfect One, how can any life be essentially a wretched 
illusion ? 

“ The basis of iny existence,” according to our author, “is 
the Absolute, the Divine.” If, then, as Janet has well put it, 
that Divine Unconscious is a being superior to the grade of 
human consciousness, if it is an Omnipotent Will and Infal- 
lible Intelligence, how can Creation have been a faux pas? 
how can man’s being, which is the highest work and the 
fullest manifestation of this superior Will and Intelligence 
be essentially miserable, and life be permitted to run on in 
continued agony ? 

If, on the other hand, the Divine Unconscious is a being 
below the grade of human consciousness,—a nature truly 
brutish and blind, who does not know what he does, and 
who produces at hap-hazard, good and evil,— then the world 
is neither the worst possible nor the best possible, but the 
only possible. All we have got to do is to endure it. To 
hope to put an end to its pain by a pretended Nirvana, is 
puerile. Man can no more annihilate it than he could have 
created it. As long as Nature will have force to bring 
forth young, it will do so in spite of all philosophy. No 
demonstrations of the pessimists will avail aught to prevent 
the animals from satisfying their instincts and renewing 
their young. It will not even prevent man.* 

Neither horn of the dilemma leaves any rational basis for 
pessimism. The author’s pantheism fits ill with the pessim- 
ism that he sought to graft on to it. If the world is evil and 
foolish, then it is not simply creation that was an act of un- 
reason, but the Creative Power itself must be held irrational 
and bad; and to seek to remedy its work isidle. If the Cre- 
ative Power was Omniscient and Omnipotent, then to com- 
plain of his creation is culpable and blasphemous. 

But in point of fact, the pessimist will urge, is not the 
world full of pain, existence a series of illusions? Is life 
really worth the living? 


*La Metaphysique en Europe depuis Hegel. ‘Paul J anet. 
6 
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That mainly depends on what we expect of existence, 
what objects we pursue in life, with what narrowness or 
breadth of view we look upon creation. There is suffering 
in the world, it is most true. The catalogue of human mis- 
eries is along and dark one. Life is no Sybarite bed free 
from a single crumpled rose-leaf. 

But the evil of the world is more than matched by its 
good. The bright and the useful form the staple of exist- 
ence; the dark and injurious, the exceptions. Our organ- 
isms are constructed for enjoyment, not suffering. Nature 
never directly aims at pain. The teeth, as Paley says, were 
not made on purpose to ache, nor the feet to twinge with 
the gout. Pain is incidental to good, or to warn against 
greater danger. Affliction is the pruning that makes the 
fruit of life set. Dangers and hardships are the foil whose 
contrast makes life’s picture stand forth in heightened 
beauty. The earth is dear, not only in spite of tears, but on 
account of them. When we look back through the golden 
light of memory at the hair-breadth adventures, the perplex- 
ing or annoying predicaments of olden days, into what a 
perennial source of comfort, delight, and amusement have 
they been transformed! For a brave man, personal suffering 
does not spoil life. St. Paul and St. Francis, Howard and 
Pascal and Garrison, found nothing in their personal griefs 
and persecutions that made it necessary for them to malign 
the universe. It is only a small and revengeful spirit that, 
when it finds a little vinegar in its own cup, forthwith pro- 
ceeds to drown the whole world in gall. 

To judge life fairly, we must look at it as a whole; not 
limit our view to the disappointment of to-day or to our 
personal misfortune, and paint all from that. We must 
remember that to-day’s fortune, whatever it is, is but a bud, 
a beginning. Wait till the green and bitter pulp mellows 
and perfects itself, before you complain. Wait till you see 
if your trial may not be —as it is pretty sure to be —a step 
toward some higher good. 

Again, to estimate life by setting over against one an- 
other its pleasures and pains, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, is a very superficial way to decide whether or not it is 
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worth living. We can never understand life until we recog- 
nize that it is given, not for pleasures of the body or yrati- 
fications of self, but for an end above itself, by and through 
which it is to be interpreted. It is a school of experience 
and work. The task that is to be learned in it is that of 
noble manhood,— fully developed personality. For devel- 
oping whatever of higher qualities, whatever magnanimity, 
truth, charity, devotion, a man is capable of,— what better 
field could there be than this compound world of flesh and 
spirit, storm and calm, good and evil? What experience is 
there that can come to a man —adversity or prosperity, 
grief or joy, temptation or victory —that he cannot, as long 
as he struggles faithfully, turn into material for spiritual 
growth? ‘True, there is much that is coarse and dirty in 
life. The vase of existence is of clay; the Mosaic of our 
earthly career fashioned of very petty bits. But shall we 
condemn it at the outset because of this, or not rather 
ennoble all the materials and processes by working them up 
into a grand result? What life is, depends on the spirit 
with which we go to it. If a man, like Schopenhauer, will 
do nothing to make himself agreeable or even tolerable to 
his fellow-men, but, on the contrary, demands that they 
daily throw some sop to the insatiable maw of his vanity 
and conceit, if he will do nothing but curl himself up in his 
private corner and growl over his little philosophic bone 
and bark at every passer-by, no wonder that he finds the 
world bringing him little happiness. If a man, like Leo- 
pardi, has abandoned faith and hope, and with them lost the 
power of loving or working earnestly for anything, well 
may he cry out at the misery of existence. 

“ We wither from our youth, we gasp away. 

Sick, sick, unfound the boon, unslacked the thirst. 

Love, Fame, Ambition, Avarice, —’tis the same: 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst. 

When we have made our love and gamed our gaming ; 

Dressed, voted, shone, and, may be, something more ; 

With dandies dined, heard senators declaiming ; 


Seen beauties brought to market by the score,— 
There’s little left but to be bored, or bore.” * 


* Byron. 
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Yes! Ifsuch be a man’s aims in life, if such his use of it, 
no wonder that he is wearied and disgusted with it. When 
aman sees nothing to do in life, or will do nothing in life, 
but to look out for the satiating of his appetites and 
his lower desires, and beyond the grave. beholds only a 
blank, no wonder that he soon finds that the sparkling wine 
of life is drained, and he loathes the bitter lees that alone 
are left in his cup. No wonder that he finds all to be 

. “meteors with a different name, 
And death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame.” 

Life was not made for such things, and of course will dis- 
appoint any one who seeks to find it full of such things. 
To pronounce life an illusion because it does not satisfy 
such low and selfish desires, is like pronouncing an armory a 
cheat because it is not stored with bon-bons and nosegays; 
or gymnastic exercise empty and vain because it does not 
turn out silken couches. Learn first what life was intended 
for, and then only can you estimate it aright. And when 
you have done so, you will see that it was not intended for 
a pleasure-bout, but for a battle. Its object is not enjoy- 
ment, but discipline; not contentment, but continual aspira- 
tion toward higher perfection. When men learn that, they 
will see at once the excellence of human existence for its 
end, how all things work together for man’s training. 
Where the pessimist, then, sees but vanity of vanities, the 
man who knows what life is for can show him still, duty 
and work, love of man and love of God; and hid within 
these, the sweet kernel, his own soul’s strengthening and 
ascension above that atmosphere of self and sickly intro- 
spection that was the source of his gloom. The thought 
that penetrates to the sanctuary of truth, the love that 
thrills the heart with pure emotion, the devotion that for- 
gets the importunate self in an heroic deed, the convictions 
and hopes that defy doubt and span the abyss of death with 
rainbow light,— these are not vanity. Crystal and mountain, 
atom and star, every one of Nature’s works, is solid. Gravi- 
tation, radiation, retribution, the spirit’s faith, every law 
that goeth forth in the everlasting power of God, is trust- 
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worthy, never failing. These impulses that God has 
planted in the mother and child, these instincts that move 
even the savage to raise his eyes to heaven, and to rear the 
altar to the unknown power,— these intuitions of the great 
and good in a Wise, Holy, and All-Powerful Reality in all 
and through all,— these are not illusions. 

In the voluntary consecration of the self to the laws of 
the All-Holy One, and the faithful execution of them,— here 
is life, solid, noble, full of blessedness. To the attainment 
of this, every misery of existence may be a step, and the 
career of the most pitiful of earth’s creatures, as giving the 
opportunity of such attainment, is worth all that it costs. 

The sable pall, in fine, in which the pessimist would 
enshroud the universe proves to be only a gall-drop in his 
own eye. Pessimism itself establishes the worth of human 
existence. Can the pessimist himself conceive the possi- 
bility of his gloomy views of life spreading among the 
creatures below him? Can he believe that any animal species 
should ever become filled with disgust of life, sigh for non- 
existence, and plan for a general suicide of their race? It is 
the very worth and nobleness of man’s proper nature and 
designed career that make his ordinary life seem so petty to 
him. Our capacity for ennui, as it has been more than 
once pointed out, is one of the signatures of our higher 
nature and greater possibilities. The insect flutters in con- 
tentment from sweetness to sweetness and from bud to 
flower. Had we no nobler cares, no loftier aspirations, we 
also might do the same. That man cannot do so, shows 
him the superior dignity of his being. It is just because of 
his dissatisfaction with all the pleasures of the sense and the 
world, that he comes to know himself at last,as Owen Mere- 
dith finely says,— 

“ A child 
Set on this rudimental star 
To learn the alphabet of being; 
By straws dismayed, by toys beguiled, 
Yet conscious of a home afar; 
With all things here but ill-agreeing, 
Because he trusts in manhood’s | rime 
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To walk in some celestial clime, 
Sit in his Father’s house; and be 
The inmate of Eternity.” 


What is to be the future of pessimism? Many are greatly 
alarmed by its rapid spread in philosophical and literary 
circles, and fear that with its black sceptre it may seize the 
kingdom of modern thought. I will not deny it a partial 
truth, a temporary use. Its mission is the correction of our 
easy optimism, our vain overestimate of the progress and 
happiness of modern life. Current philosophy disposes of 
the ugly and inveterate evil of the world altogether too 
jauntily. Society, proud of the victories of the past, is apt 
to drop the oar in a foolish contentment with its lot. That 
humanity may continue to go on, that it may even hold its 
own, it needs to be shown its diseases; it needs to be made 
occasionally somewhat discontented with itself. 

But while pessimism may be a good medicine, it is ill-fitted 
for a daily food. While it is a good emetic to purge society 
of its indolence, vanity, and callousness, the world needs 
something sweeter for a steady diet. Where the popular 
taste craves it, we feel there must be some mental or moral 
disease. It is the expression of weariness; the vent-hole of 
the fault-finder; the protest and the refuge of those to 
whom the struggle for life has become too bitter; the 
amusement, perhaps, of the eccentric, the vain, the ennuied. 
In every case, when sincere, it is a pathological phenomena. 
All the songs of Nature, all the strains of normal, well- 
balanced life are cheerful. Dum spiro, spero. True life is 
always hopeful. Evil is always a fall, a step off from the 
path; not the natural gait and track of man. Universal 
despair, universal illusion, is self-contradictory, a mental 
suicide; its only truth, the illusion of the one who pro- 
claims it. “Is all false and vain?” Then, at least, your 
proposition is. You cannot, my sombre pessimist, deny that. 
And I deny all the rest of your lugubrious philosophy. 

The malady of pessimism, like all other isms, will have its 
day ; but it will be only a brief one. The healthful instincts 
of man will reassert themselves. The experience of every 
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wholesome natural life, the intuitions of the clear mind, 
the logic of consistent philosophy, the ever-ascending road 
up which modern progress is leading our race, the purer and 
more penetrating light illuminating so many of the old 
enigmas which a devout science and an enlightened Chris- 
tianity are in these days giving,—all combine to limit the 
spread of pessimism to narrow quarters and exceptional 
ground. JAMES T. Bixby. 


THE CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST. 


History and biography require to be reread and readjusted 
perpetually to meet the wants of an advancing age; for 
new facts and data for rejudgment are yielded by further 
researches, and questions once supposed to be closed are 
again brought into court. The new attitude of the public 
mind also, and the rising standard of civilization and the 
quicker Christian sensibility, yield a new point of view from 
which to discriminate the good and evil of the past. These 
fresh rereadings of life and character may be for better or 
worse; the presumption is that they are better, but at any 
rate they are necessary. We should be inclined to say that 
the changed judgment in the case of Cromwell and the 
Puritans was for the better, and in the case of some other 
characters, say Richard III., Henry VIII., and Queen Eliza- 
beth, was for the worse. 

Important changes have taken place in the estimation of 
the character of Christ. If no fresh documents bearing 
upon his life have been disinterred from the mouldy chests 
of the past, at least the old ones have been scanned with a 
newly-couched vision. The study of the ethnic religions, 
and the sages and saints which figure in them, has no doubt 
enlarged our materials of comparative judgment; and though 
it may have sometimes disturbed its equilibrium, yet in the 
end we have come to more true and candid conclusions. 
Then the altered views of the nature and personality of 
Christ, as being not God but the Son of God, not Creator 
but created and subordinate, as in the Arian, humanitarian, 
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or divino-humanitarian view, necessitate an altered diagno- 
sis of his life. But above all, the means which his own 
religion, in its deeper hold upon the hearts and consciences 
of men, affords for forming truer conceptions of that moral 
quality out of which this very heightened power has itself 
largely sprung, must be taken into the account. 

We may concede at the outset that no other evidence of 
the truth and authority of the Christian faith can for one 
moment compare with that afforded by the character of 
Jesus. None is so vital, persuasive, enduring, as this proof. 
None has stood the test of time so well, or come out so 
unharmed from the vicissitudes of opinion or the processes 
of criticism. When most at sea upon other points, even the 
most unbelieving have felt that in the moral excellence of 
Jesus Christ they have placed their foot upon the everlasting 
rock. Asa motive fofce to individual minds, or to churches, or 
to great Christendom itself, no influence probably has equalled 
this personal attraction which has silently drawn mankind 
to the prophet of Nazareth. Less sung or preached as the 
crowning testimony, it is nevertheless the secret fascination 
which wins the hearts and commands the consciences of 
mankind. They may hold out successfully against other 
arguments, but they confess themselves conquered here. 
The pure spiritual life of Jesus has been the leaven of the 
leaven in the three measures of meal. The wonderful 
beauty of this life has been testified to by men of all creeds 
and of no creed. It has been heartily recognized by Rous- 
seau and Renan, as well as by Leighton and Channing. 
Warriors and statesmen, the Napoleons and Websters, have 
bowed in reverence before its lofty superiority. Prose and 
poetry have exhausted their resources more worthily to cele- 
brate its purity and heavenly-mindedness. The fine arts 
have done their utmost, and have retired confessing them- 
selves unable to give any adequate representation of “ the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

The primary foundation of this marvellous structure was 
of course the original personality which he received from his 
God and our God. He was richly endowed with those con- 
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stitutional gifts of will, intelligence, affection, and conscious- 
ness, with those susceptibilities of a spiritual nature and 
that quick moral sense, which made him an extraordinary 
person from his birth. What in others was comparatively 
weak was raised to the hundredth power in him. But per- 
sonality is the endowment of God; character is the forma- 
tion of man. The timber, brick, stone, iron, pigments, and 
precious gems are heaven-created, but the gothic cathedral 
into which these materials are gloriously fashioned is of 
human device and workmanship. And as character has at 
the beginning this twofold combination and play of divine 
gift and earthly effort, so all along the line of its developing 
and maturing power it holds in solution and appropriates to 
itself the providential environment of circumstances and 
events and the influence of the spirit of God combined with 
the free agent’s own volitions, acts, and habits. 

We cannot get away from the fact, however we may 
classify it, that Jesus was divinely endowed and commis- 
sioned for a great career. His personality was large in vol- 
ume and fine in texture and quality, and touched with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire; for he could not baptize others 
with these transcendent elements until he was first baptized 
with them himself. But to the ample gifts of a great and 
heaven-enkindled nature, which men have willingly in varied 
phrase called godlike, he superadded the fidelity and fructi- 
fying use which multiplied the five talents of inheritance 
into the ten talents of a perfect manhood. This fact of the 
work which Jesus did upon himself as well as upon the 
world, his exertion and faithfulness in ripening the fruits 
of holiness and love in his own life, in self-culture and self- 
discipline, is constantly spoken of in the New Testament, 
and we should plainly read it there, did we not by the pre- 
dominant teaching of the Church read between the lines 
what blurs the record,—that he was God himself, and needed 
no effort and no culture. Thus we are told that “he was 
tempted of the devil,” and resisted his machinations; that 
“in all points he was tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin”; that he “learned obedience by the things which he 
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suffered”; that “he was subject to his parents”; that he 
prayed, that he strove, agonized; that “he went about 
doing good”; that he watched, worked, wept; that “he 
was among men as one that serveth”; that from a child “he 
grew in wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God and 
man’; that “he took not on him the nature of angels” but 
of men, and that he was not therefore one that could not be 
“touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

What were the results in the character and spirit of our 
Lord of this endowed personality and this educated devel- 
opment, may be traced in various directions and from differ- 
ent sources. We read first his own words: “ Who is he 
who convinceth (convicteth) me of sin?” “If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou 
me?” “T] have finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 
“Tt is finished.” 

Then his deeds are evidences of ‘the beauty and reality of 
his internal qualities. He healed the sick, comforted the 
afflicted, rescued the lost, befriended the friendless and out- 
cast, taught, labored, suffered, died, that he might save man- 
kind, and raise them to virtue and happiness. These acts 
speak in trumpet tones of the purity of his motives, of his all- 
conquering love, of his sublime disinterestedness and faith- 
fulness unto death. 

The heavenly voices added their all-commanding emphasis 
to human praises. Angels sang his advent, angels strength- 
ened his faintness. The founder and the reformer of the 
ancient faith glorified his transfiguration. The approbation 
of God set its seal to his mission. ‘This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him.” “If I had not 
done among them the works that none other man did, they 
had not had sin.” “I and my Father are one.” “No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man 
the Father save the Son.” 

The conversations and discourses of Jesus also bear intrin- 
sic evidence of the highest and purest qualities. The tree 
gives its character to the fruit, the fountain to the stream. 
Where truth, love, justice, meekness, courage, tenderness, 
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devotion, abound in the speech, they must have their ante- 
cedents in the mind. The words of the great Teacher have 
an honest ring. He spoke whereof he knew, and testified of 
that which he had seen. His utterances all carry the most 
unmistakable evidence of a mind upright with itself. His 
beatitudes, prayers, parables, and conversations were but the 
expressions in language of truths and sentiments which had 
already taken effect in his own heart, and were living and 
reigning there supreme. Thus pure and true in the last 
recesses of the mind, was it wonderful that his word was 
with power, and even gainsayers exclaimed, Never man 
spake like this man, and that he taught as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes! 

So likewise the general character of Christianity, its aim 
as a mission of good to mankind, its lofty note of moral 
excellence, its uncompromising righteousness, its atmosphere 
charged and surcharged with love, its tender sympathy with 
the fallen and zeal for their recovery, its challenge to perfec- 
tion, its self-sacrifice to do all and suffer all for mankind,— 
these royal sentiments and commandments bear proof that 
its great Light-bearer was not himself behind in appropriat- 
ing and practising such excellent doctrines. Long since 
would these chapters of the holy Gospels and Epistles have 
faded into respectable commonplaces, and, like so many 
other precepts of Grecian sages and Roman moralists, have 
lost all living hold upon human society, but for the intrinsic 
and vitalizing power which was ensphered in them by the 
holy and self-sacrificing lives of the Master and his apostles. 
These give them, by an inward spell of sustaining and ever- 
renewing energy, their victory over the world. Men may 
come and men may go, but these go on forever. 

And not only so, but the expansion in Christendom itself 
for eighteen centuries, and throughout the range of many 
nations, of the aims and attributes of Him who set in motion 
its mighty machinery of truths and agencies, suggests con- 
clusively the moral dignity of his character. Nothing out of 
nothing comes; and the reverse is true. Saints, confessors, 
and martyrs, the fathers of the Church, the cloud of wit- 
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nesses, the great company of the preachers, the churches 
that have exhaled a life-giving moral atmosphere in the 
world, are but so many testimonies that He.to whom they 
all date back as their great original and inspirer bore in his 
own hand the sceptre of this unique and victorious right- 
eousness. He has created a new and loftier standard of 
character, widened the conceptions of moral excellence, and 
raised to a flame in myriads of minds the desire for holiness, 
by his own incalculable force of will and aspiration. He 
has touched to finer issues of motive and life whole nations 
and generations of our race. No ordinary form of char- 
acter could sit at the centre of energies like these 
which have operated for ages, and which still operate 
unspent and inexhaustible. If the echo has been so 
grand, what must have been the magic of the original 
voice? If the reflected and multiplied image has been so 
beautiful, what must have been the moral loveliness of the 
Christ himself? Well might Paul speak of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, when all down the track of Christian 
history since his day are scattered the golden ingots from 
this great treasure-house. 

The question of the sinlessness of Jesus has been much 
discussed by theologians, but not always with reason or dis- 
crimination. If by sinlessness we mean absolute and uncre- 
ated perfection, Jesus himself disclaimed it when he depre- 
cated being called “good,” and said “there is only one 
good,”— that is, infinitely and absolutely good,—“ God.” To 
say that Jesus himself was that absolutely good God would 
render null and void all the reasoning of this essay, and do 
away with the moral argument from Christ’s character. For 
if he is and was God, all perfection is of necessity and 
eternally his, without degrees or efforts. But the discussion 
is really on a lower plane. Was Jesus exempt from inten- 
tional wrong-doing or transgression? It is not even whether 
he was tempted or not. For, as Milton says: — 


“ Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.” 
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It is not therefore in discussion, Was he tempted or not? 
for that fact is admitted; but it is, Did he, being tempted, 
yield to the temptation, and consciously and purposely do 
wrong? That he had imperfect knowledge in some things, 
he himself testifies; and that he held his powers as a created 
and dependent being, he repeatedly testifies. But deficiency 
is not sin. So that we conclude, with the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that though “in all points-he was 
tempted like as we are, yet he was without sin.” It is but a 
poor and unworthy criticism that peers microscopically into 
this or that act or word of his to detect some flaw, or prove 
how it fell short of the absolute and godlike standard. He 
has already anticipated and disarmed such petty cavilling, 
when he said there is only one absolutely infallible, infinitely 
perfect being,— God. 

It is a new hint of the grandeur of the truths which Jesus 
taught, that they took practical form and reality in a per- 
sonality so resplendent with spiritual beauties and graces as 
that we are now considering. For we are to remember that 
the religion of Christ was also the religion in Christ,— that 
is what he himself lived by; that it was not simply a faith 
he required others to have, but a faith of his own, one that 
he had tested and incorporated in his own life and conduct. 
If he taught that God is a Father, he had already experi- 
enced the power of that truth in his own prayerful and 
devoted love and obedience; if he recommended men to 
practise on the rule that they are brethren, not enemies of 
one another, it was that very rule which he had made 
doubly golden by making it the measure by which he tried 
his own motives, and bent all his powers to serve, bless, and 
love all mankind, even his enemies. 

Again, we get a new suggestion of the difficulty and 
improbability of such a character when we remember that it 
was a public, official, exposed, exceptional, miracle-attended 
life which was assigned him. It was to be a great Prophet, 
Saviour, the appointed and anointed Messiah of his people 
and religion, doing deeds such as none before or since have 
done, performing the works which the Father gave him to 
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do. How shall perfect harmony exist between this extraor- 
dinary office and sphere, and those graces and virtues which 
naturally and modestly spring from the deepest spirit-life? 
Yet we discern no break between the two,— between the 
natural and the wonderful, the private and the public, the 
actions of Jesus as a man and those of Jesus as the Christ, 
the Son of God. No flaw is detected at the junction. His 
spiritual like his bodily garb is seamless. Pure love, glow- 
ing zeal, entire disinterestedness, all-absorbing devotion, ten- 
derest sympathy bridge over every chasm. 

Again, the word character is too hard and set a term to be 
used with full justice to the life of Jesus. For we are prone 
to associate with that word a string of qualities and traits 
which we can enumerate, a compound of virtues which can, 
as it were, be taken apart piecemeal and put together. 
Whereas, character as applied to him should signify a flow- 
ing forth in lovely acts and forms of one profound and har- 
monious spiritual life, pure and exhaustless,—to use his 
own figure, a well of water within him, springing up into 
everlasting life. What we mark off and label as separate 
and distinct excellences were blended in him as one indivisi- 
ble and glowing image. His piety was but another name for 
benevolence, and his service to mankind another way of 
loving God with all the heart. His love was only justice in 
one of its regards, and truth in another, and righteousness 
in another, and pity and forgiveness in still others; ever 
beginning, never ending; always old, always new; ever 
flowing in from the Infinite Life, ever flowing out in 
thought, word, and deed. In this, as in so many other 
aspects, he was the brightness of God’s glory and the 
express image of his person; one, harmonious and insep- 
arable; life in full circle; “the chief among ten thousand, 
and altogether lovely.” 

The leading impression which we get from the New Testa- 
ment of the character of Christ is that he was pure, holy, 
free from sin and evil. The mouths of his enemies declared 
it as well as those of his friends. Pilate expostulated with 
his persecutors, “Why, what evil hath he done?” conveying 
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by implication the challenge to show that he had done any 
whatever. Pilate himself said, “I find no fault in this man.” 
What gave poignancy to the remorse of Judas was that he 
had shed “innocent blood.” Even his bitter enemies, the 
Pharisees, confessed, “ We know that thou art true and teach- 
est the way of God in truth.” The testimony of the Roman 
centurion was, “ Certainly this was a righteous man,” “ Truly 
this was the Son of God.” The language of the multitude 
who heard his words and witnessed his deeds was, * He hath 
done all things well”; or even stronger in the original,— he 
hath done all things beautifully. His life was not hid in a 
corner. As he said, “I spake openly to the world.” He 
had no esoteric doctrine for his special disciples, and an 
exoteric doctrine for society at large. “In secret,” he says, 
“ Have I said nothing.” And the result was that those who 
knew him most intimately testified that “he went about 
doing good”; and the people that crowded around him, his 
eye and ear witnesses, exclaimed, “ He hath done all things 
beautifully.” 

There are two strongly contrasted classes of human beings. 
One consists of those who have a vigorous personality, but a 
shrivelled character; great natural powers, but poorly culti- 
vated. Nature has done much for them, but they have done 
little for themselves. They have passively followed the 
bent of their genius, but have never equipped and matured 
the great faculties they have inherited, and rounded them 
ovt to the perfect proportions of a complete manhood. If it 
is a powerful will they were endowed with, then that has 
ridden dominant and tyrannized over the life. If it is a burn- 
ing imagination that was their gift, they have followed its 
lawless soarings, though, Phaeton-like, it has set the heavens 
themselves on fire. But there is another class of men of 
limited personality, but painstaking character. They have 
built themselves up to the best of their ability. They have 
made the most of their powers; but they never rise above a 
certain mediocrity. It is the solitary and unsurpassed glory 
of Christ that he united to the mightiest personality the 
most finely wrought and perfectly balanced character,— the 
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five talents of culture and self-growth to the five talents of 
original endowment. 

As we cannot specify any act of wrong or word of evil of 
Jesus, so we cannot detect any lack or deficiency in conduct 
or life. All was rounded out and complete. If holiness 
may by its derivation be regarded as suggesting wholeness, 
Jesus by excellence was the holy man, the perfect man, no 
link wanting in the golden chain, none flawed or broken. 
Pass over the catalogue of good and beautiful qualities, 
whether in the sturdier form of virtues or the finer type of 
graces, and can we select one that did not find an exemplifica- 
tion in some deed, tone, or teaching of the Master? Is it 
his own test, supreme “love to God and man”? Is it the 
enumeration of Paul, “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance”? Or that 
other one of the apostle, “truth, honesty, justice, purity, 
loveliness, virtue, praise”? Or that summary of a noble 
life in the twelfth chapter of Romans? Or that distilled 
essence of the whole as “charity” in the thirteenth chapter 
of the first of the Corinthians? Or the striking phrase of 
the Prophet Micah, “to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with God”? Or that criterion of James, 
“visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
keeping oneself unspotted of the world,” as constituting 
“pure and undefiled religion”? Of what one of all these 
excellences, or of whatever other traits of character men have 
consented to mark as noble and praiseworthy, did not our 
Lord give a living example, “not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing ” ? 

One of the difficult problems of character has been to 
unite in the same person opposite qualities, as masculine 
energy with feminine gentleness and sweetness, the active 
with the passive virtues, the self-assertive with the humble 
graces, practical habits with deep meditation. This balance 
and equilibrium which comes from the harmony of opposing 
traits was beautifully exemplified in Jesus. His was the 
most powerful manhood, merged in the sensibility and gen- 
tleness of womanhood. “ Had the gospel type of character,” 
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says Goldwin Smith in his “Lectures on History,” “ been 
stamped with the peculiar marks of either sex, we should 
have felt that there was an ideal free from these peculiari- 
ties beyond it.” But in Jesus the marks of both were 
united. Thomas Carlyle said that a distinguished com- 
mentator had shown Jesus as the dove; now some one must 
present him as the eagle. Was there not a hint of this con- 
trast in the Hebrew images of the “lamb of God” and the 
“lion of Judah,” both essential to the complete and compre- 
hensive character? The life we are reviewing exhibited the 
most varied activity of body, mind, and heart, in travelling 
constantly from one end of the country to the other, in heal- 
ing the sick, comforting the poor and afflicted, and at the 
same time in teaching the sublimest truths, and investing 
them in the graceful garb of parables and simple illustra- 
tions. To meet these widely different exigencies required a 
peculiar power of adaptation. But if he had failed in either 
direction, as teacher or worker, as bold to assert or patient 
to endure, as authoritative Master or meek Sufferer, as true 
_ to the conception of his world-wide and eternal kingdom, 
or faithful to the humblest duty of the day and hour, it 
might have been claimed that there was a height of charac- 
ter which he had not attained. But we are not able to see 
any such defect. The range of his powers has been such 
that while he has commanded the reverence of the great and 
mighty, he has been loved by the gentle and humble of the 
earth. He has attracted men, women, and children by a 
like attachment. He advocated a mighty cause, but he did 
not on that account fail of the lowliest duties or neglect any 
of those little things which sweeten and beautify life. He 
spoke words of eternal life, but his blessing was on the 
heads of little children. He died on the Cross of the world’s 
salvation, but he tenderly remembered his mother and disci- 
ple at its foot. His character was full of points, positive, 
incisive, and uncompromising. His yea was yea, and his 
nay nay; but “he did all things beautifully.” He added to 
Hebrew righteousness Grecian grace. 

Most characters, even great ones, are copies; Jesus was 
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sublimely original. If he copied from any one, it was not 
from a mortal, but from the glory of the divine perfections 
in obedience to his own precept, “Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” Great generals imitate other 
generals. The laurels of Miltiades would not suffer Themis- 
tocles to sleep. Alexander carried to his career of conquest 
the Iliad of Homer, and fired his warlike zeal by the deeds 
of Achilles and the heroes of Greece. Napoleon was always 
measuring himself with Cesar and other great warriors. 
Poets catch inspiration from the masters of the art who have 
gone before them. Homer lighted the torch for Virgil, 
Dante, and Milton, and he speaks of those who went before 
him. There were kings before Agamemnon. The lineage 
of saints, too, has been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. 

But the life of Jesus is unlike that of any of the worthies 
of the classical or biblical record. Perhaps those most like 
him were his two leading apostles, John and Paul; Paul as 
a type of his energy and enterprise, and John as the embodi- 
ment of his sweetness and love. Yet how very unlike in 
many respects they were to him! He gave a type all his 
own, transplanting divine qualities of mingled mercy and 
majesty into his life, because he lived and moved and had 
his being in God, and was one with him in a holy and tender 
sympathy. Prometheus, in the old mythology, was fabled 
to have brought down fire from heaven to warm the habita- 
tions of men. Jesus brought us the true and living fire 
from heaven,—the love of God, the Holy Spirit. 

There are peculiar qualities in men of certain tendencies 
and combinations of gifts, and certain moral temptations and 
weaknesses arising out of the possession and use of such 
gifts. Thus the philosopher is apt to be cold and unsympa- 
thetic. Engaged in the contemplation of immense themes, 
pondering truths and principles in their naked and abstract 
reality, he seems to have little fellow feeling with the mass 
of his fellow-men, with the toiling, suffering multitude who 
earn their bread in the sweat of their brow. The poet, on 
the other hand, rapt away in visions of the true, the beauti- 
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ful, and the good, throbbing with sensibility at every touch 
of human distress, keenly alive to every joy and every 
sorrow, is tempted to yield too much to imagination, and 
wreck his happiness and reason in over-wrought sympathy 
and melancholy. The reformer, different alike from the 
poet and the philosopher, intent upon urging forward some 
great improvement in human affairs, and regardless of minor 
obstacles that may stand in the way, is prone to indulge in a 
degree of will and self-reference, and an impatience and 
impetuosity of disposition, not consistent with the highest 
form of excellence. Our Saviour was not a philosopher, 
poet, or reformer, in our common acceptation of these terms; 
yet he had much in common with them all. He announced 
great principles with a majesty of emphasis, and an abstract 
concentration of statement, worthy of the greatest philoso- 
pher. At the same time, he had none of the coldness and 
remoteness from human sympathy and association indicative 
of such pursuits. He clothed, too, his great truths in forms 
of parable, simile, and parallelism, Hebrew usages of speech, 
with exquisite beauty of imagination and language, not 
inferior to the most poetical genius, but without “ the fine 
phrensy,” the passion, the visionariness, the morbidness, or 
the misanthropy which have so often been the fatal heritage 
of the sons of glory in poetic art. Jesus had in hand the 
most stupendous reform ever undertaken on earth,— a reform 
fundamental to all other reforms, and encircling them; but 
he fell into none of the weaknesses incidental to this class of 
the world’s great benefactors. He was patient under oppo- 
sition, calm in action, inflexible to his purpose, without 
obstinacy of temper or perversity of will, energetic without 
being headlong, and mingling with condemnation of sin, 
pity and mercy for the sinner. 

His intellectual character has not always been seen in its 
wonderful strength and beauty, because the effulgence of 
his moral and spiritual characteristics has been so dazzlingly 
pure and bright. ‘The mind which was in Christ,” to use 
an apostle’s phrase, has yet to have a just and comprehen- 
sive analysis given it, and to be recognized in its mo nu- 
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mental elevation, and its superiority to what men have been 
pleased to call great. With increase of power in any direc- 
tion comes increase of temptation. It invests Jesus with a 
new glory to know that his was a nature of the chiefest of 
intellectual gifts and powers, a range of thought, imagina- 
tion, and feeling known to none of the most elect of our 
race, yet that he controlled and subordinated all these prin- 
cipalities and sensibilities of his imperial nature so meekly 
and unblamably to the service of God as really to conceal 
often from men his possession of them. In truth, the weight 
and calibre of his mind can only be fairly estimated by the 
extended scale on which it has left its impress, and the depth 
of its influence upon the greatest and best of our race so 
that — 

“ They who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 

Toil by the light, life, way, which he has given.” 

Most men when they become great isolate themselves 
from their kind, and withdraw seemingly into a selfish 
dignity and grandeur. In proportion as they are more 
wealthy, powerful, famous, or learned, they become more 
feared, but seldom more heartily loved. They are ap- 
proached with awe and dread. Like the tops of vast moun- 
tains, they love to hide their heads in mystery and sub- 
limity; the higher they rise the colder they grow, until 
common men look upon them with shuddering fear, as if 
they were demigods, not kith and kin with themselves. 
How very few even good men attain distinguished success 
in life, that do not part with something of modesty, reserve, 
and gentleness of manners and speech, and humility of 
spirit! The down of the peach is rubbed off. It is a 
caution. 

But it is beautiful to see how winning the person of Jesus 
is, how sweet his name on the lips of men, how affec- 
tionately he has been clung to by the Pauls who have only 
seen him in the spirit, as well as the Johns who beheld him 
in the flesh; as he said, “and I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” For he gave the touch which 
makes all nature kin. He did it while living, he has done 
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it since his death. Thus a good part of the strength of his 
religion lies in his fine personality and charm of character. 
When he has said, Come unto me, it has not seemed hard to 
go to the Master, because he is so gracious; as Dekker 
said,— 
“ The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

Looking unto him, virtue has seemed not hard to his dis- 
ciples, but easy. Why should we not, men and women 
have said, flock to him, as did the multitudes of old, for his 
blessing? He is so kind and merciful, he will turn away 
none. Has he not loved us? Has he not died for us? We 
have followed him in spirit while living: we shall murmur 
his name when dying. A personal relation thus springing 
up between “ Him whom having not seen we love,” this be- 
comes the surest pledge and attraction to a better and nobler 
life. For we thus look upon him not as God, not as rapt far 
away in a nature wholly unlike our own, but as our elder 
brother, as our dear and sympathizing friend, tenderly re- 
garding and loving us, and ever silently and powerfully 
drawing us nearer to himself and thus to God. In him we 
see what we may, what we must, become in eternity, if not 
in time. This must be the meaning of that doctrine of 
“imputed righteousness,” if it have any meaning that is 
rational,— a doctrine that clings so tenaciously to the skirts 
of the Church. It is that he’ has already become what we 
in our best moments desire to be. He is our representative, 
he is we ourselves in advance and by anticipation, a proph- 
ecy of our manhood to be, as we may humbly hope at some 
day it will be. That perfect righteousness we take to our- 
selves now, and in a sublime hope call it our own, though 
none has ever actually worn it in the flesh except Jesus 
Christ. The great aspiration shall not be defeated; some- 
where, somehow, the purpose of God’s moral creation, as of 
his physical, shall be fulfilled. He who would not let go 
the erring Peter, or the denying Thomas, or the fallen 
woman, has given a pledge of restoration and salvation to 
the uttermost. 

The spirit of a life is more than any of its words or deeds. 
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For the spirit is an essence, a fragrance that flies free, so 
rare and exquisite is it, of all embodiments or manifesta- 
tions. So was it with our Master. Besides the enumera- 
tion of the many noble characteristics which we find in him, 
we must enter into the tone and temper of his life, see what 
gave vitality to all his excellences, lighted them all up with 
a glow, as a transparent vase is lighted and glorified by a 
fire placed within it. It was that indwelling spirit which 
made him seem so godlike, and which has strangely identi- 
fied him with God himself. 

It was an African chief in the heart of the Dark Conti- 
nent who said, comparing Christianity with Mohammedan- 
ism, “The best is best”; and the practical result was to 
adopt and follow the best. This is the course we adopt in 
science, in government, in education, in business: why should 
we not in religion? Eclecticism is always weak and incon- 
gruous,— at best a patchwork. It would be an unfortunate 
result of the comparative study of religions, if it weakened 
our sense of the value of the best, Christianity, as it would 
make science worthless to go back from chemistry to 
alchemy, or astronomy to astrology, though both alchemy 
and astrology may have discovered some valuable truths. 
Having been caught up into this vision of the perfect man 
in Christ Jesus, we cannot consent to come down from this 
pattern shown us in the mount, and take up with mediocre 
excellence. “The best is best”; and by a law of our nature 
strong as the principle of gravitation we must follow and 
obey that. We can give no divided loyalty to Him whose 
right it is to reign. 

And here we behold the ever-renewing hope of our civili- 
zation and the progress of the world. It is not, it cannot 
be, in any of the arts, fine or practical; in any of the 
sciences that deal with matter or with material interests; in 
external forms of social arrangement and government, 
though they may be cried up to the skies as the sure 
panacea for all the evils of the world. That hope still lies, 
in spite of all our boasted systems of human amelioration, 
substantially and necessarily in man’s moral regeneration. 
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This only reaches the root of the matter. And that power 
of moral regeneration is lodged more than anywhere else in 
the vivifying power of the life and character of Jesus upon 
the hearts and consciences of mankind. There it takes its 
purest form and breathes its holiest spirit. Men may reject 
Christianity: they cannot reject Christ. They may reject 
dogmas, theologies, moralities, which have been stamped as 
Christian; they may give up creeds, they may run away 
from churches: but they cannot give up Christ, or run away 
from him. He holds them with too mighty a spell, he has 
given them too many reasons to love and follow him. What 
makes Christianity weak, if it is weak, is deserting Christ. 
What makes the churches thin and poor, if they are thin and 
poor, is the substitution of human devices and sensations 
for the Word which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
light unto the children of men. 

The Resurrection of Christ it was of old that brought 
back the faltering disciples to their heaven-commissioned 
work, and sent them forth conquering and to conquer. 
May it not be the moral and spiritual resurrection and 
return of Christ now to his faltering and faint-hearted 
followers that is needed to re-empower the Church with 
fresh life and courage, and make Christianity for centuries 
to come, as it has been in centuries past, the wisdom of God 
and the power of God unto salvation ? 

A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 


The growth of literature can, least of all mental phenom- 
ena, be explained on the theory of a continuous development 
from primitive to modern times. More properly should we 
view it as a web, woven from the characters of the human 
races, and showing in its grain the mental conditions, ten- 
dencies, and limitations of the various historical tribes. Its 
onward movement through the ages has not been the steady, 
widening sweep of a river. Rather has it resembled the 
ocean, with its tides and currents, its tempestuous outbursts 
and irresistible gulf-streams of intellect, pouring through 
the stagnation of surrounding seas. The winds of thought 
have blown from every quarter upon the mind of man, stir- 
ring to life new births of mental conception. From it have 
arisen alike the grand swell of the Grecian imagination, the 
exuberance of Indian speculation, the wild fruitfulness of 
Northern mythology, and the torrent of Arabian fancy. 
And hundreds of strange products have floated to our times 
upon the sea of books, as odd and owtré as any of the 
‘ abnormal forms which the ocean casts upon her strands. 

But under all productions of special minds and special 
influences, the mental constitution of each race is clearly 
stamped upon its literature, in unmistakable marks of dis- 
tinction. We may take the three great families of civilized 
mankind,—the Semitic, the Aryan, and the Turanian,—and 
it will be easy to discover such marked differences in modes 
of thought; while less-declared differences are traceable 
between their separate branches. We can, indeed, best 
appreciate the special characteristics of Hebrew thought by 
a preliminary brief comparison of the various ancient litera- 
tures. 

The Chinese may be taken as the literary race of the 
Turanian family, the other tribes of this great race having 
made but few and unimportant steps into the world of 
thought. Abundant as is Chinese literature, .it is every- 
where stamped by one mental brand; namely, that of a 
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thoroughly prosaic mental condition, into which the ele- 
ment of the imaginative scarcely enters. Yet the valuable 
practical results which we might at first thought expect 
from this phase of mind are limited by the lack of that 
speculative vigor to which progress, even in the practical, is 
so largely due. In moral philosophy, in history, chronology, 
geography, and similar branches, the Chinese have made 
important advances. In sciences in which theory is the 
handmaid of discovery, in mythology, and in language, they 
are almost utterly deficient. Their spoken tongue, indeed, 
is but a step beyond the most primitive form, probably from 
their lack of employment of metaphorical imagery, to which 
development in language is so greatly indebted. 

In the Aryan nations, as marked a mental strain is observ- 
able. They are exuberant in imagination, having the specu- 
lative faculty so strongly developed that it has resulted in 
the production of a populous new world of ideal creation. 
In India, this tendency has yielded an extraordinary growth 
of strange divinities and wild figments of fancy, literature 
scarcely touching the boundaries of the practical, but wan- 
dering, almost at random, in the field of speculation. 

In Persia, the unitarian system of religion, which came to 
them from some source to us unknown, restrained them 
from the god-making fecundity of the other Aryan tribes, 
but not from the production of swarms of inferior super- 
natural beings, nor from surrounding their Ormuzd with a 
web of mythologic fiction which leaves him in strange con- 
trast with the severe and solitary grandeur of the Hebrew 
Jehovah. 

In Greece, a crop of divinities as numerous as those of 
India grew out of the Aryan imagination. Among the 
Aryans of Northern Europe also, appears a most exuberant 
mythology, which forms, in its wild imaginings, the whole 
of early Scandinavian literature. In fact, the most valuable 
feature of the literary products of Greece is their imagi- 
native fervor, and the beauty and grandeur given them by 
the artistic restraint of the Hellenic mind. Thucydides and 
Aristotle may be offered as almost their only examples of 
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rigidly practical thought, the works of almost all others — 
historians, orators, and philosophers alike — teeming with 
poetic ardor. 

Descending through Aryan history, the same rule holds. 
In the Middle Ages, even under the strong restraint of the 
Christian faith, there sprang up a mythology of saints, only 
less extraordinary in character than the earlier pantheons. 
With it existed a literature in which imagination ran riot, 
and into which sober reason scarcely entered. 

In our own day, this imaginative fervor continues to exist, 
though confined within a strong fence of logic and scientific 
precision, expending itself in fiction, in poetry, in metaphys- 
ical and theological speculation, in hypothesis and inven- 
tion, and occasionally in wild outbursts of religious delusion. 
As a whole, it is now brought into its true field, having 
become the efficient servant of sober thought; while capable 
of soaring, on the wings of idealism, into the broadest fields 
of the universe of the abstract. 

The remaining great family of civilized mankind — the 
Semitic — is less easily reducible to a single origin than the 
Aryans. One of the most important of its supposed 
branches —the Egyptian —is only doubtfully a member. 
In language the conformity is not close, while in mental 
strain there is a marked distinction. In the Egyptians, 
indeed, the imagination was as active as in the Aryans, and 
resulted in a mythology from which the Greeks seem to 
have borrowed to as great an extent as they created for 
themselves. 

The remaining Semites are, so far as we may trust the 
evidence of history and tradition, traceable to a single point 
of origin. This central point of Semitic expansion is formed 
by the broad plains about the confluence of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. Thence, on the evidence of Genesis, came 
the fathers of the Hebrews and the Arabs. Thence, as He- 
rodotus tells us, came the Pheenicians. Over these plains 
Babylonia extended. This region was reverenced by the 
Assyrians as their native land; their dead were carried 
thither as to a holy locality, their slipper-like clay coffins 
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yet filling the ruins of many of the ancient Chaldean cities. 

Yet there is reason to believe that an infusion of foreign 
blood made itself felt in several of these tribes, and that 
possibly they may, in part, consist of a Semitic graft upon a 
Mongolian trunk. Such an origin must have strongly influ- 
enced their mental characteristics. The most actively imag- 
inative of them is the Arabian, but it is an imagination 
markedly distinct from that of the Aryans. It approaches, 
indeed, the form which we now distinguish as fancy. The 
work by which they are best known to the modern world, 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, is unapproached in its 
display of active fancy, while the Koran is almost as deeply 
marked by the same phase of thought. 

In the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the Phcenicians, 
we find stronger indications of community of origin, in an 
imagination more restrained than with the Aryans, and a 
spirit of repression of the speculative to the practical, which 
displays itself in various well-marked directions. 

With the Pheenicians it ultimated in a commercial activity 
which, while devoting itself to the strictly practical pur- 
poses of trade, manifested a daring enterprise that opened 
up new worlds to their ships, and planted the foot of these 
Venetians of the pre-historic past on shores then marvel- 
lously remote from the outposts of civilization. Best of all 
the old nations they knew the value of peace, the strength 
of full hands, and how most wisely to avail themselves of 
the follies of their neighbors. 

In the Babylonians and Assyrians this same mental ten- 
dency showed itself in a decided scientific progress, at a 
period in which the Aryans were yet busy with their deity- 
making fancies. Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander 
the Great on his expedition, found Chaldean records of 
astronomical observations extending back one thousand nine 
hundred and three years before that period. In Assyrian 
literature we find a strongly marked devotion to subjects of 
a practical character, such as geography, history, grammar, 
zodlogy, botany, topography, and astronomy. They devised 
a system of natural-history nomenclature analogous to that 
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yet employed; while their farms were surveyed and exact 
records of them kept, with a diligent attention unsurpassed 
by any modern registry of deeds. 

These nations had their legends, their theological works, 
their mythologies, but they nowhere displayed the uure- 
strained extravagance of Aryan conception; showing much 
more strongly the tendency to material progress and to 
scientific research than to speculative fancy. 

There remains to be considered the Hebrew, a race of 
whose origin in the region alluded to, and of whose descent 
from the early Chaldeans, we have more direct evidence 
than in the cases of the other Semites. In this outgrowth 
from the Chaldean stock we find a people who stand almost 
alone in mental character, and form one of the strongest, 
most intellectually vigorous, and most remarkable of human 
races. Exposed, as they were, to powerful mythologic in- 
fluences, both from their long sojourn in Egypt, and from 
their close relations with the idol-worshipping Syrians, we 
perceive them, alone of all peoples exposed to such influ- 
ences, strongly resisting them, and retaining the form of 
their Deity in all the awful simplicity with which the 
Mosaic teachings had invested Him. 

Only a race of the most vigorous mentality could have 
borne the strain thus put upon them; and only strongly 
marked and unusual mental characteristics could have pro- 
duced their earnest clinging to a faith so remarkably differ- 
ent from the beliefs of all the other ancient nations. That 
there was an occasional yielding to a worship of strange 
gods is, of course, to be acknowledged. But it was a sur- 
face movement only. In the heart of the race dwelt that 
unmoved devotion to the God of Abraham which, far more 
than the voice of their priests, restrained them from idolatry. 

Such a fixed, vigorous, and earnest devotion to a single, 
abstract divinity, so strangely different from the worship of 
the surrounding nations, necessarily produced its influence 
upon their literature. In the written thought of the He- 
brews, indeed, we should naturally look for a reflex of their 
special animating spirit, and for mental products of a 
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literary value distinct from and superior to those of any of 
their contemporaries. 

The strong mental strain derived, perhaps, from their Chal- 
dean ancestry, shows its controlling influence through their 
whole history, holding them back from the imaginative fig- 
ments of the Aryans, impelling them forward beyond the bar- 
ren practicality of the Turanians. Throughout their literature 
this force of a restrained imagination asserts itself, bounded 
on one side by an innate sense of logical consistency, on the 
other by the earnestness of a settled religious faith. They 
differed by marked features of character from the neighbor- 
ing Semites. They had none of the commercial spirit of 
the Pheenicians, none of the scientific energy of the Assyr- 
ians, none of the architectural vigor of the Egyptians; yet 
they possessed a strength of religious enthusiasm and a 
literary genius into which all their energies poured them- 
selves, and which have exalted them to the loftiest position 
among all the nations of antiquity, the Greeks themselves 
having had less vital influence upon the history of mankind. 

We are making here no question of the inspired origin of 
the books of the Old Testament, but are simply considering 
the channels through which their inspiration flowed ; not the 
embodied truths, but the form of their embodiment. That 
the utterances of Moses and the prophets took form from 
their individual intellects, is everywhere evidenced by the 
stamp of the individuality of each writer deeply impressed 
upon his work. Celestial though the waters may have been, 
they hardened into the form and breadth of the vessels into 
which they flowed. The stamp of the Hebrew mind is on 
all its work: practical consistency, logical restraint, a poetic 
imagination flowing in the constraining channel of reason. 

There has been no people upon the earth so specially 
adapted by mental constitution for the revelation of the 
unity of God. It needed not the voice of the prophets to 
keep the Hebrews as a nation from lapsing into idolatry. 
Their whole nature was identified with the truth to which 
they gave utterance. They alone of ancient nations were 
fitted, by their hereditary mental nature and by the influ- 
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ences which affected their national growth, to bear down- 
ward through seas of idolatry the image of the one 
omnipotent Deity, to whom the world was eventually des- 
tined to bend the knee in worship. 

After reading the cosmogonies of the other primitive 
nations, the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, even the Chaldean 
account of the same events as are related in Genesis, with 
what relief do we come back to the moderation of lan- 
guage, the definite chronological succession of persons and 
events, the restrained description, the toned-down imagina- 
tion, the consistency and condensed vigor of style, of the 
Mosaic record! We have not here the vapid wanderings, 
the mythologic obscurity, the unbridled extravagance of 
language, the confused flow of thought, which mark the 
literatures of contemporary nations; nor yet the wearisome 
baldness of the Chinese annals: but a plain story of won- 
derful events, concise in manner, clear in meaning, yet with 
a vigor and poetical elevation of tone which show that the 
imaginative force was present, but was not permitted to hide 
beneath its flowery wealth the thought and purpose of the 
author. 

This strength, conciseness, attention to the practical 
aspects of the subject, and clear simplicity of style mark 
alike the books of the Pentateuch and the succeeding his- 
torical annals of the Hebrew race. It is not to the authors 
of these works alone, but to the literary genius of the people 
as a whole, that these qualities are due. The national 
pride, of which we must expect some display, is less de- 
clared than is usual with primitive nations, and does not 
extend to the suppression of many unpalatable truths. It 
displays itself most strongly, indeed, in a minute attention 
to Jewish affairs anda lack of interest in the concerns of 
the surrounding great nations, which takes from these annals 
much of the very valuable historical interest they would 
otherwise possess. 

Apart from the historical works, the remaining books 
serve to heighten our conception of the literary genius of 
the race. We have the sententious, homely wisdom of the 
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Proverbs,— the condensed poetry of a nation with a genius 
for the practical. We have the Psalms, with their elevated 
tone, their lofty poetical diction, their freedom from mytho- 
logic views, their sublime leaning on the one great Deity, 
which places them in such strongly declared contrast with 
the Rig Veda, the Psalms of the Hindoo Aryans. In the 
works of the prophets the same power of bold, concise, 
clear, and earnest expression appears, joined with a frequent 
poetical force and sublimity which is unsurpassed, if 
equalled, elsewhere. Indeed, the condensation of expres- 
sion, the lack of superfluous words, and the vivid boldness 
of personification give to these works a fervid, animated 
force, and a frequent sublimity, in which they stand un- 
rivalled. 

Particularly to Isaiah do these remarks apply. His dig- 
nity and grandeur, the majesty of his style, his elevation of 
tone, render him the most sublime of poets. In this respect 
he surpasses all the poets of his own nation. Jeremiah, 
indeed, is inclined rather to the tender and gentle than to 
the forcible, his works ranking with the most perfect of 
elegiac poems extant; while Ezekiel replaces sublimity by a 
style of unusual ardor and energy. 

Chief among the remaining works is the remarkable book 
of Job, that sinewy and vigorous poem which stands almost 
alone in the field of literature, in sublimity of diction 
equalled only by Isaiah, in metaphorical vigor of expression 
without a rival. 

We scarcely need repeat here the well-known fact that 
many of these works were written as poems, being couched 
in°a peculiar versification of which there are no examples 
outside of Hebrew literature. This feature consists in 
dividing every period into correspondent numbers, which 
answer to one another, both in sense and sound. The first 
member of the period expresses a sentiment; the second 
amplifies this sentiment, repeats it in different words, or 
sometimes contrasts it with its opposite, but so that the 
same structure and nearly the same number of words is pre- 
served. It is for this reason that our prose translation re- 
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tains so much of a metrical cast, following the original as it 
does word for word. Thus in the ninety-sixth Psalm: 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song—sing unto the Lord all 
the earth. Sing unto the Lord, and bless his name —show 
forth his salvation from day to day. Declare his glory 
among the heathen—his wonders among all the people. 
For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised —he is to 
be feared above all the gods.” 

This amplification of thought, however, does not enfeeble 
the style, as might be supposed. Their conciseness and 
energy of expression; their frequent yet never lengthy em- 
ployment of metaphor, allegory, and personification; their 
intense earnestness of purpose; and their powerful, serious, 
and restrained strength of imagination gave to the Hebrew 
authors a literary strength never attained by a people moved 
solely by desire of glory as a maker of books, and saved them 
from the weakening overflow of words which is the greatest 
fault of primitive literary styles. 

It would hardly be amiss to class the Hebrews with the 
Greeks as the two peoples of high literary merit in the far 
past. We are accustomed, indeed, to speak of the Greeks 
alone in this sense, placing all the other literary nations so 
far below them, that we only include with them their pupils, 
the Romans, under the generic term classic. This view cer- 
tainly well applies to the Chinese, Indian, Persian, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian literatures. We would scarcely think of 
comparing their epic strains with the ring of Homer’s verse, 
or their lyric with Pindar’s lofty muse; of placing the 
Ramayana beside the Prometheus of A®schylus, or the 
Chinese chronicles in contrast with Thucydides. These 
nations do not even approach the art, taste, skill, poetic 
genius, and lofty range of thought of the Greeks. But in 
regard to the Hebrews we must ask a different verdict. 
They are as original, as lofty, as poetical as the Greeks ; and, 
while more archaic in style and less varied in subject, may 
safely bear comparison with them as one of the two great 
literary races of the extreme past. 

Nor was this vigor of thought in any sense a reflection 
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from the Grecian splendor. The culmination of the He- 
brew kingdom under Solomon antedates by one or two cen- 
turies the birth of Homer; and all their principal works 
were composed ere Greece rose into literary glory. They 
have, then, all the merit of originality——a merit which 
places them in proper contrast with the Greeks alone, the 
Roman literature being in great part an echo of the Hellenic. 

It is from this point of view that we wish now to con- 
sider them, and to point out that, while lacking in a measure 
the grace, skill, and diversity of the Greeks, they surpass 
them in a certain grandeur and grasp of thought, and in one 
respect may be classed above them, and, indeed, above all 
literary peoples of antiquity. 

We refer to what we may call their spiritual insight, 
which they possessed certainly in a higher degree than any 
other ancient nation. In comparison with the Greeks they 
rise in this respect to an elevation never attained in the 
loftiest strains of the Hellenic muse. The Grecian thought 
was, indeed, on a strikingly lower plane than that of the 
Hebrew. Keen as was the stroke, clear-seeing as was the 
eye of the Hellenic mind, it thought not and moved not 
above the level of the earth. Through all their literature 
we find their conceptions bounded by visible nature, their 
imagery that which flows to the mind through the senses. 
They stand upon the earth and look out only over its level. 
Their gods are but men invisible; their heaven a mountain- 
top; their hell an underground cavern. Take all their 
authors, all their grades of literature—— Homer, Pindar, 
ZEschylus, Demosthenes, Plato himself: the same criticism 
applies. For even the great author of the system of the 
ideal looked on the idea gnly as a substance, on God only as 
the personification of the good. All their philosophy was 
an idealization of the visible; all their art a conception of 
physical nature perfected, the acme of the cuitivation of 
the eye. 

With the Hebrews, a different criticism holds. The char- 
acter of their conception of God shows at a glance the 
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stuff of which their minds were made. While their con- 
temporaries were worshipping physical divinities, so heavily 
laden with earthly taints that the veil of invisibility scarce 
concealed them from human eyes, the Jews alone conceived 
of a Godhead existing in solitary grandeur, infinitely above 
the range of human vision, the stain of human frailties. 
It was this vast conception, this mental outreach into the 
infinite, which preserved them from idolatry, and kept them 
from falling into the defiled pit of mythology. That they 
escaped all contagion from the surrounding mind, that they 
asa people were capable of grasping in its entirety their 
own grand conception of deity, will not be claimed. But 
that they showed a power of insight into the infinite, an 
idea] outreach, possessed only in a much lower degree by 
their contemporaries, cannot safely be denied. 

The Hebrew literature shows this characteristic. It 
looses its hold on the physical, and moves out into the em- 
pire of the ideal with a free step. The sublimity of- their 
similes from physical nature has never been surpassed. 
Immaterial nature lay open to them alone of the people of 
the past; alone they looked through the doors of the spir- 
itual universe, and took bold steps into that realm of the 
inimitable, into which the ancient world never followed 
them, in which only the modern world dwells in affinity 
with them. 

They alone were fitted to receive the mission of Christ, 
to comprehend the inimitable grandeur of his character and 
sublimity of his teachings; and to them alone of all the 
nations of the earth He came. 

CHARLES MORRIS. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.— EMANCIPATION. 


Few men have had such eulogiums passed upon them as Mr. 
Garrison. Wendell Phillips’ address at his funeral was one of 
the most beautiful and truthful ever spoken on such an occasion. 
Other addresses, hardly less impressive, were also given by time- 
honored veterans in the same war, who had a right to speak of 
their great leader. Mr. Phillips has also contributed to the North 
American Review an article less eloquent, but giving the salient 
features in Mr. Garrison’s life and character. Rev. Joseph May, 
of Philadelphia, has published a striking and truthful sermon on 
the same subject. Seldom has any man gone through such tor- 
rents of abuse in his early career with such earnest and unquali- 
fied enthusiasm on the part of his friends, and still more seldom 
has so sharp and vehement an advocate of human rights lived to 
find himself honored as Mr. Garrison was in his old age by all 
good men. As to the man, his high purpose, his fierceness of 
invective and his gentleness, his courage, his fidelity, his single- 
ness of aim, his faith and his wonderful persistency,—no word 
too much has been said of him by his most fervent admirers. His 
name is one that will always live among the foremost in connec- 
tion with the greatest and most successful moral enterprise of 
our age. 

It is natural for personal friends to attribute to the object of 
their admiration results which come from a combination of influ- 
ences, often widely separated from one another. In Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s Life of Theodore Parker, that stanch and able defender 
of human rights is placed before us as if he alone were the guid- 
ing and moving power in the anti-slavery cause. So far as we 
remember, no mention is made of Garrison as a co-worker in the 
great enterprise which, according to our eulogists, was begun and 
carried on mainly by him. All honor to these men, and to others 
who, with equal fidelity and zeal, with hardly inferior strength, 
and in some respects with superior gifts and accomplishments, 
were working with them. 

Nea one man or one class of men struck off the chains from four 
millions of slaves. The time had come. The spirit of the age 
was ripening for it. The slave trade, like piracy, which was once 
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an honorable occupation, had become an abomination in the eyes 
of Christendom. British emancipation in the West Indies was a 
standing rebuke to our nation. At the critical moment, Garrison 
stood forth, the fearless, uncompromising advocate of the rights of 
man, especially as he saw them disregarded and trampled upon in 
the person of the slave. His voice sounded like the trumpet 
which announces a day of judgment. For more than thirty 
years he was holding up this crime against humanity, and appeal- 
ing to the consciences of men to rise and put it down. No one 
can fully measure the exact direction and extent of his influence. 

At the same time there were other men, by different processes 
and in other fields, laboring for the same end, with equal fidelity 
to their conscientious convictions. They did not understand him 
nor he them. They often regarded each other as enemies. And 
yet these men, jurists and statesmen and Christian ministers, each 
in his own sphere, by methods which he believed to be most 
effective, were doing a work equally important, and without 
which this land would to-day be an empire divided against itself, 
and the slave in a more hopeless bondage than ever before. 
Garrison appealed to the conscience, but had no plan to offer. 
Parker appealed also to the moral sentiments, and from his more 
practical habits of thought was looking for some efficient methods 
of action. He foresaw a civil war,— not the war which actually 
came, but a civil war inaugurated by anti-slavery men in a forci- 
ble resistance to the laws of the United States. If he could 
have carried out his plan, we anti-slavery men would have been 
the rebels; the whole weight of the national government would 
have been against us, and slavery would have come out of the 
contest triumphant. 

There were far-seeing statesmen who knew better than this. 
While upholding the cause of constitutional liberty against the 
slave power, which was the mission of John Quincy Adams in 
defending the right of petition in Congress,— while exposing the 
logical subtleties and sophistries by which slavery in asserting its 
supremacy would make our national government but a rope of 
sand, which was Mr. Webster’s especial work,— these men and 
their associates, with an eloquence which thrilled the hearts of 
the people in all the free States, were laying down principles of 
law to guide our rulers when the conflict came, and creating and 
strengthening a sentiment of national honor and patriotism, 
which in the momentous crisis should rally our bravest and best 
around the national standard. Without the education which 
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these men gave to the people, the war never could have been 
carried to a successful issue. The paralysis which fell on Presi- 
dent Buchanan and his cabinet would have extended through 
the nation, and given an easy victory to the slave power. 

Under the influence of all these men, acting in different spheres 
and by different and sometimes apparently antagonistic methods, 
and still more by the natural evolution of moral ideas and con- 
victions and the consequent progress of events, the nation was 
prepared to meet the tremendous issue when it came. 

It had been the policy of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster to 
strengthen the national sentiment, and with it the national gov- 
ernment. They always regarded slavery as a moral and political 
evil, inconsistent with the fundamental principles of a free gov- 
ernment. They believed that as a foreign ingredient it must 
work itself out of the system. They saw how rapidly the free 
States were gaining upon those cursed with slavery, and hoped, 
by staving off the conflict, to gain such an ascendancy on the 
side of freedom as to make civil war an impossibility on the part 
of the slave-holders. To secure this postponement which they 
knew would be fatal to the slave power, they consented to sacri- 
fices and compromises which ought not to have been made. But 
it is not right for us to impugn their motives. Mr. Webster 
shrunk with horror from a civil war which he knew must come 
unless some conciliation could be secured. He was haunted by 
the thought of a mutual alienation,— distrust, anger, hatred, civil 
war, disunion, and all the horrors attendant upon them. One 
day, in his office in Washington, he was walking back and forth 
in a state of profound agitation, and then suddenly burst into 
tears. He had been thinking of the future of his country, unless 
some means could be devised by which to calm and subdue the 
conflicting passions of the people. The inevitable result was one, 
he said, on which he did not trust himself to speak, it so entirely 
overwhelmed him. This was his deep underlying conviction. 
He sought to put off the evil day, believing that in so doing the 
cause of freedom would be secured. The advocates of slavery 
saw and believed as he did, and, in order to avert the destruction 
of their beloved institution, rejected the proffered concessions, 
and hastened to precipitate the country into a civil war. 

They succeeded. The war was begun. The nation seemed to 
be broken into fragments. We found ourselves in the midst of a 
political chaos. No people ever more unwillingly accepted a con- 
flict forced upon them. What could we do? A brave, sagacious, 
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single-hearted, but ungainly and untried, man was at the head of 
the government. He knew that he could go only so far as the 
people would go with him. Their courage rose with the occasion. 
First of all, the sentiment of patriotism roused them. Their 
country’s flag was to them a token of inspiration and devotion. 
It appealed to the highest sentiments of their nature. All that 
was most sacred to them—home, religion, duty, honor — was 
bound up in that. Thence came the valor and the strength 
which were more than a match for the angry passions that would 
break a great nation into fragments. Then came in the anti- 
slavery sentiment as a timely reénforcement; and the work was 
done. 

But how was the preparation of rulers and people made? Who 
were the men who had been laboring most ably and successfully 
to this end? Ail true philanthropists and patriots and states- 
men, all preachers of the gospel who were leading their hearers 
to a better recognition of the rights of man, to a higher standard 
of Christian living, or aloftier spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice — 
Garrison and Phillips and Parker, Mrs. Stowe with that wonder- 
ful book of hers which entered as a new revelation into a million 
homes, William Ellery Channing and Albert Barnes, Lovejoy 
dying at Alton in defence of a free press, Samuel Hoar and his 
daughter driven shamefully from a Southern State, John Quincy 
Adams, the most accomplished statesman of his day, Daniel 
Webster, at Plymouth and in Washington, whose words of wis- 
dom and of fire were declaimed in every school-house throughout 
the North and West, Henry Clay, too, and Horace Greeley, 
John Marshall and Joseph Story, Charles Sumner and that half- 
inspired madman John Brown,—all, in their various ways, had 
been preparing us for that hour. No one man did it. It was too 
mighty a work for that. Under the great providence of God 
there were a thousand leaders training themselves and their 
followers for the fight. As in a tannery at Galena and in a mili- 
tary school in Mississippi the two foremost generals were getting 
ready, so in many a private or obscure occupation, little known 
by the great world, were we educating men to lead us safely 
through the sea of blood and “the great and terrible wilderness” 
that lay before us. Garrison, alone or with his immediate asso- 
ciates, was only as one crying in the wilderness. Parker, the 
shrewdest among philanthropists, with his plan of forcible resist- 
ance to the general government, could only have led to disastrous 
failure. . Sumner, with the forced and unnatural interpretation 
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which he put upon the Constitution, could never satisfy the legal 
mind of the nation. Daniel Webster, in his last and fatal con- 
cessions to slavery, was severing the fundamental law of the 
country too much from its moral convictions to secure success in 
a vast moral enterprise. But He whose foolishness is better 
than our wisdom, used all these men as instruments for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. Even the madness and folly of 
those who forced the war upon us, helped us to do what we never 
could have done without their help. 

Once again, therefore, we say, all honor to the brave, devoted, 
conscientious men who labored in the cause which led to the 
emancipation of four millions of slaves, and the establishment of 
our government on a foundation of justice and freedom! Not 
less but greater honor to each one because he shares it with all 
the rest! 


THE TRANSYLVANIAN TERCENTENARY. 


The Unitarians of Hungary celebrated in 1868 the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of their church in 
that country,— the oldest Unitarian church, under that name, now 
existing in Christendom. Last August they observed, in con- 
nection with the meeting of their Synod, the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the imprisonment and death of Francis David, the 
famous court preacher at Klausenburg, and first superintendent, 
or bishop, of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania, and in some 
sort a martyr of the faith. 

Francis David seems to have been a brave, honest, and 
thoroughly devout man; as he was an eloquent preacher and vig- 
orous writer, the friend of Faustus Socinus and George Blandrata: 
and perhaps he is none the less worthy to be accounted a martyr 
to Unitarian principles because he gave offence to these Unitarian 
leaders in venturing to dispute the doctrine of the worship of 
Jesus in any sense, on account of which he was by them delivered 
up to the civil authorities. David could hardly have been 
severely dealt with under the tolerant rule of John Sigismund, 
but for the bitter opposition of these leading coreligionists, who 
were wary and politic, and one of whom, Blandrata, afterwards 
apostatized for interest’s sake. So that while the early history of 
Unitarianism is stained by a persecution approaching in result, 
though not in persistent and bloodthirsty purpose, the pursuance 
of Servetus by Calvin, it is on the other hand lighted up by the 
courage of a martyr more heroic and certainly more saintly than 
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the Spanish doctor and controversialist; and absurd as some of 
David’s propositions sound, as stated by his enemies at the time, 
there can be no doubt that in his spirit, as in his main doctrine, 
he more fairly represents Unitarianism than they, and that the 
churches in Transylvania do well to preserve the memory of his 
life and death. 

We regret that the American representative appointed to attend 
this interesting celebration was unable to be present; but from the 
letters of one of the English delegates, Rev. Alex. Gordon, in the 
Christian Life, we copy some extracts indicative of the services 
and the spirit of the occasion. Less in numbers than the Unita- 
rians either of England or America, our coreligionists in Hungary 
form an extremely important and interesting body, both from 
the length and picturesqueness of their history and their zeal in 
education and social advancement, as well as from their own high 
characters. It seems evident that Unitarians there hold the same 
advanced position in regard to education and topics of public 
welfare that is conceded to them both in England and in this 
country. Thus Mr. Gordon writes that the Szeckler Association, 
an important patriotic society for the industrial and economic 
improvement of that part of Transylvania inhabited by the 
Szecklers, is officered, and largely led and supposted, by Unita- 
rians. A delightful feature of this celebration was the mingling 
of members and clergy of various churches, including the Cath- 
olic, in the exercises and festivities. This indicates a wonderful 
advance since the time, within a hundred years, when Unitarians 
were everywhere persecuted in Hungary and subjected to social 
and civil disabilities. 

I reached Kereszttir last evening, after a wonderful drive from Maros 
Vasadrhely, through many Unitarian villages. This beautiful little town 
was all astir, the whole population awaiting the arrival of the bishop and 
his cortege from Kolozsvér. I had time to make myself well acquainted 
with the ins and outs of the place before the procession made its appear- 
ance. An arch of triumph with the words, J sten Hozott (God has brought 
you to us), spanned the entrance to the Market Place; and here, after a 
long train of outriders in hussar costume had passed through, the car- 
riages containing the bishop, the lieutenant of the District, Mr. Chalmers, 
and other leading friends, came to a halt. Congratulatory addresses 
were given and responded to, the bishop making a fine speech in sonorous 
Magyar, and Mr. Chalmers rendering an able response in German. The 
welcome to the English representatives was given in very good Euglish 
by Prof. Benczédi. I replied in English, with a Magyar tag at viie end. 

There was a grand supper afterwards, with many speeches. On the pro- 
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posal of the healths of Mr. Chalmers and myself by the lieutenant, 
Gabriel Daniel, I got up to say a sentence or two in Hungarian. As 
soon as I began with Tisztelt Tarsoség (Honored Assemblage), the 
applause showed that my humble attempt was well received. I went on 
to say: “Little can I speak in Hungarian, therefore must I say much in 
that little. God bless the Unitarian churches in Hungary, in England, 
in America, and in all the world, for ever and ever.” Here the applause 
became vociferous. Though I had intended to add a few sentences more, 
I felt that this was enough, and prudently sat down. 

The Synod’s proceedings opened to-day at nine o’clock. An opening 
address stating the objects of the meeting was read by Gabriel Daniel, 
who sat to the bishop’s right hand, at the head of along table. Prayer 
was then offered. The new delegates to the Synod were then sworn in, 
with uplifted thumb, in Unitarian fashion. The bishop gave the wel- 
come to foreign representatives, which Prof. Kovacs interpreted for our 
benefit. The representative expected from the American Unitarian 
Association was unfortunately not present. He sent a letter of apology 
from Switzerlanc. Mr. Chalmers read a very hearty reply in German. [ 
had three addresses to present. The Address from the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association I introduced in Hungarian, and then read 
the English text. A translation into Hungarian was read by Dr. 
Gyerggai, and received with frequent applause and much admiration. 
The Addresses from the Irish Nonsubscribing Association, and from the 
Ulster Unitarian Christian Association, which were in Latin, I intro- 
duced in that language. The addresses themselves were read by the 
notarius, Mr. Kovacsi. Mr. Boros then read a translation of a friendly 
letter and resolution from the Irish Free Congregational Union. Mr. 
John Hajos, a subordinate member of the Hungarian Government, 
moved a resolution in Latin to the effect that these addresses be recorded 
on the Minutes, and that a suitable reply be forwarded to each in the 
name of the Synod. An interestirtg feature in the remaining proceedings 
of the morning sitting was the presentation of a splendidly bound Bible, 
in velvet and silver, to the Church at Keresztiir, the giver being Mr. John 
Zsako, the postmaster of Toroczko. At this sitting were present many 
clergy in little doctrinal sympathy with the Unitarians, including the 
Catholic Archdean, Andrew Demeter, a noble-looking man, in full eccle- 
siastical attire. 

The religious service began at half-past eleven. The little church, 
which had been specially enlarged for the occasion by the addition of a 
new wing, was densely crowded. Hundreds of people were unable to 
gain admission. Scripture-reading forms no part of Hungarian Unita- 
rian worship. Several hymns were sung, including one, specially written 
by Louis Nagy, to the favorite tune of Luther’s hymn, “A stronghold 
sure is our Lord God.” The preacher of the day was Mr. Denis Peterfi, 
his text being, “I have given you an example.” After the sermon the 
bishop delivered an oration on Francis David and the Tercentenary. 
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Nothing could well have been finer in manner or in matter. The 
three foundation-stones of F. David’s character were successively dwelt 
upon,— his love of truth, his moral courage, his deep spirit of religion. 
The bishop is a noble man, in every way impressive. Till I had seen his 
clergy, I thought him the least ecclesiastical person I had ever met. His 
influence over his people is very strong, and its beneficial effect on the 
tone and elevation of the Church may be traced in many directions. 
After the oration and a hymn, came the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The celebrant was John Albert, the minister of Thorda, whose 
acquaintance and friendship I had already made. He is a fine specimen 
of the older generation of ministers, a genial, cultured man, with a large 
heart and a goodly presence, speaking Latin with great ease and fluency, 
an accomplishment which is not cultivated by the younger men. The 
mode of administering the rite, after an earnest address, was singular and 
impressive. We stood in successive detachments round an open space in 
the centre of the church. The table, covered with draperies of various 
hue and material, shrouding the elements somewhat after the Greek 
fashion, was then unveiled. The assistant clergy went round and gave to 
each communicant a morsel of bread, and handed the cup. Each circle 
of communicants was dismissed with a prayer. The women, who sit 
always in a separate part of the church, did not communicate till the 
men had finished. During the progress of the service, which lasted a 
long while, a message came to the bishop, saying that the people outside 
wanted a word from him. He went out accordingly, and addressed an 
extempore discourse to the crowded throng of Szeklers, with true apos- 
tolic readiness and unction. The religious ceremonies concluded with a 
baptism, when I stood godfather to a nephew of Baron Orban. 

After the services came a banquet, with many toasts, patriotic, relig- 
ious, and sentiments of welcome. Contrasted with the spontaneous 
warmth and cordiality of this gathering, our own Crystal Palace meetings 
seem little better than a frigid formality. National music was performed 
by the gypsies, the professional minstrels of Hungary,— gypsies, however, 
who live in regular houses, and wear the ordinary garb of human 
society. 


The Hungarian is the only branch of the Unitarian Church 
universal which is blessed with Episcopal organization, and _pre- 
sided over by a bishop. The present incumbent, Bishop Ferencz, 
appears to be at least in the spiritual apostolical succession. Here 
is the account Mr. Gordon gives of an ordination service con- 
nected with the celebration : — 

After the sermon, came the bishop’s address to the candidates for 
ordination, a noble charge, freely uttered, with uncommon fervor. One 
of the candidates said to me afterwards that he never felt so much moved 
in his life as when the bishop was speaking. The bishop having from 
the pulpit put a query to the candidates respecting their intention of 
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entering the ministry, the ancient Register-book, dating from 1634, was 
produced. Eight candidates signed it. The oath of ministerial fidelity 
was then administered to them in a body, Rev. Joseph Derzsi reading 
the formula, and the candidates repeating it after him, with uplifted 
thumb. It may be interesting to your readers to learn that the clause 
which Mr. Tayler noticed in 1868, enjoining the ministry not to deviate 
in their preaching, even a hair’s-breadth, from the language of Scripture, 
has been omitted from the ordination diploma. This clause was origi- 
nally intended to bar the introduction of theological phrases not found in 
Scripture, such, ¢.g., as trinity, substitution, and the like. In the new 
form, the ministry are enjoined to study Scripture and preach its truths 
according to their conscience and learning. The ceremony of ordination 
closely resembled the form prescribed in the Anglican rubric, and 
actually in use among Presbyterians. In place of the communion table, 
a square of carpet was laid in the central open space of the church. On 
this carpet each candidate successively knelt. The bishop and clergy all 
placed their hands upon his head, while the bishop read a short ordina- 
tion prayer, using a different selection foreach. Another address by the 
bishop, and a prayer by Archdean Michael Kiss, brought this very 
impressive occasion to a close. 


THE ISHMAELITE OF TO-DAY. 

Among the established fictions of literature is the character 
given even in encyclopedias of the tent-dwellers of Asia,— that 
they are Mohammedan, fierce, depraved, treacherous, supersti- 
tious, inhospitable; that they inhabit caverns, feed on milk, and 
are fanatically inspired by Marabouts,—that is, Moslem monks. 
Now, it is refutation enough of these stereotyped stories that 
Lady Blunt and her husband, as described in her late book, the 
Bedouin Tribes of the Desert, who lived for weeks among the 
Bedouins of the Euphrates, without any body-guard and without 
any Official position, never required any passport, never had to 
pay their way along, never lodged in any caverns, never were 
feasted on milk, never detected any superstitious practices, and 
never were grudged food, shelter, protection, guidance. Having 
shared the Sheik’s tent, been warmed by his fire, fed with his 
“succotash,” and protected day after day gratuitously by a Syrian 
tribe whom the Blunts did not visit, the present writer would 
offer another tribute to their hospitality. Really, patriarchal life 
may be seen to-day in the patriarchal lands. The unchangeable- 
ness which distinguishes Oriental life is wonderfully witnessed in 
the descendants of Ishmael. Their limited “length of days” 
probably is an exception. Physicians are unknown among the 
Bedouins, nor is there much knowledge of herbs; while they are 
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sometimes stinted for food, and listlessness breeds indigestion. 
Only the “ young bloods,” that have their spurs to win, make any 
marauding expeditions to give a stir to their blood. And once seri- 
ously sick, the half-fed freme of the Bedouin speedily surrenders. 
Besides, Lady Blunt found that when a tribe was on its march, 
no rest was given even to the suffering mother or child. With a 
sort of savage insensibility, the drooping woman was dragged 
along on a camel’s back, very much as calves are carted in our 
neighborhood to Brighton market. And the absence of old 
people is suggestive. Many of the Sheiks are young and child- 
less, so that patriarchal longevity is a legend of olden time. 

But their hospitality is absolutely unchanged ; is rendered as a 
sacred duty, without stint of time or number of guests, some- 
times with the sacrifice of what they need for themselves that 
they may not be suspected of meanness. All Arab tribes are 
merciful to the stranger who asks their help; never accepting 
more than a package of tobacco or a dressing-gown at parting; 
never offering such meagre fare as milk; never in time of famine 
withholding a share of what their own families may need on the 
morrow. One Sheik is even said to have killed a noble mare 
because the tribe were starving, and he had no other meat to 
offer his distinguished guest, the ambassador of an emperor. 

Men are wont to call this “wild man” of the desert supersti- 
tious. The Blunts could detect no trace of the kind, no fanati- 
cism even, save about horses. They have no altars, no churches, 
no hermitages. Yet, exactly like the patriarchs, they attach 
supreme moment to their plighted troth. Their chief religion, 
the dread of violating an oath or abusing a trust, it might be 
well for Christians to imitate. The solemnity is very striking 
with which they raise the hand to heaven and invoke its blessing 
upon their fidelity to these unwritten engagements. It seems a 
custom entirely of their own, belonging to their out-door life; 
and, as they rarely enter a mosque or make any acknowledgment 
of Deity even at their one daily meal, they cannot be numbered 
as living members of any religious body. Besides keeping their 
covenants sacredly as their forefather Abraham “the faithful,” 
besides banishing swine as unclean, abhorring profanity, and 
abominating intemperance, they often say, “God is God,”— they 
bow to his will as little children—they seem absolutely without 


any care for the morrow, even for the morrow of another world. 
Is not this too an inheritance? 
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Of course they are “birthright” polygamists. Mohammed bor- 
rowed it from them more than they from Mohammed. The wife 
is protected by the right of returning to her father’s tent when- 
ever she feels aggrieved, and no force can drag her back against 
her will. 

Hard-working, homely, and ignorant, Lady Blunt found these 
tent-women to be, but contented, simple-minded, and devoted to 
domestic duty. As profligates of either sex were unheard of in 
the frugal life of the desert, and gluttons or drunkards unknown, 
it was pleasant to find the poor man as well protected as the 
rich, not by written law, but by public sentiment, interpreted in 
every tribe by its Sheik according to the general conscience; 
when that failed to satisfy, instead of the Emir of the books a 
jury of not more than twelve men settles the matter beyond 
appeal. 

Among the tens of thousands whom the Blunts visited, trav- 
elled with, and pledged brotherhood to, only a single tribe had a 
Mollah, and he the chaplain of a former Sheik, utterly destitute 
of function or authority. The largest tribe encountered by these 
fearless English travellers—the Anazeh—was never seen at 
prayer, never asked the divine blessing at parting, at table, in 
time of battle, or in any case other than in public ratification of 
their engagements; and then without any hint of future penalty,— 
simply to proclaim their inviolable honor. Layard found out 
how they kept this pledge, when a Nineveh Sheik returned two 
lost camels after a fortnight’s search, and refused any compensa- 
tion, because he had guaranteed their safety. Rassam, the Eng- 
lish wool-dealer, never lost any of the thousands of pounds he 
had confided to Bedouin purchasers, though the money wandered 
far beyond his reach into the heart of the desert, and was gone 
for months. 

This unfettered, ungoverned, horse-breeding, sheep-raising life 
of the Asiatic deserts will go on until changes come over their 
land, of which there are faint foreshadowings now; and when at 
last the Ishmaelite fades away before the approach of Western 
civilization, he will not be supplanted by any honester race, 
though it may well be by people more religious in observance, 


more refined in manners, and more artistic in culture. 
F. W. H. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IN MEMORIAM.—ELIZABETH D. LIVERMORE. 


The wife and beloved companion for forty years of our revered 
President of the Meadville Theological School has passed away. 
We cannot allow this dear name to fade from the records of the 
living without saying a few words in recognition of a noble life. 

We remember her in our early youth, when impressions are 
stamped indelibly upon the memory. We call to mind the 
pastor’s wife in her first parish among the beautiful hills of New 
Hampshire. We see her calm dignity, her mild-beaming eye, 
her benignity so tranquillizing to the fretted spirit of youth. 
She loved and magnified her vocation,— that of shepherdess of the 
souls of men,—and faithfully did she perform her work in all the 
details of a life more exacting than is the life of a minister’s wife 
in these days. Living on a small salary, where the only luxury 
was a wood-lot from which the pastor was permitted to draw at 
liberty, she yet contrived not only to keep within her means, but 
to maintain a hospitable home, where the poor lecturer, the 
retired pastor, or the theological student always had a seat at her 
table. Her catholicity of spirit was remarkable, and still more 
her perfect justice. She would converse freely of her friends and 
acquaintances, see their faults, and not attempt to cover them; 
but she would also see virtues in the most unlovely. No one 
who has not experienced it can estimate the wholesome effect 
upon the young, of the conversation at table alone in a circle of 
people who indulge in no intemperate words, no heated criticism, 
but keep the mind on a serene height where it sees things as they 
are, yet under the stimulating freshness of religious and intellect- 
ual culture. Behind that calm countenance, there was also a 
fund of humor that enjoyed keenly a simple joke, and the laugh 
often went over all the lineaments of her face, and would not be 
restrained until it had had its fill. Her toleration of “all sorts 
and conditions of men” was surprising, when she had so close an 
eye to see their weak points, and so much sensitiveness to the 
ludicrous. She had a sound intellectual culture, read the best 
books, conversed with much ease and elegance in general society ; 
and her executive ability in the management of her household 
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and the affairs of practical life in a parish, must have done not a 
little to save her husband’s hours in his study from interruption. 

This noble and useful pastorate must, like all things, come to an 
end. Her husband’s health required a change, and, painful as it 
was, there must be an uprooting. She went through it all with 
her accustomed activity and serenity, and removed to the Unita- 
rian parish of Cincinnati, O. Here she had the constant com- 
panionship of a beloved sister, and a delightful social circle of the 
best New England people, transplanted to the West. The parish 
was there a great contrast to the former one, where the church 
traditions and usages were held in great respect. This parish 
was already somewhat divided and eaten into by that form of 
negation which simply declines venerable sacraments, but does 
not substitute anything spiritual in their place. The minister 
and his wife must have felt the change; but they worked on 
bravely, striving to build up rather than to pull down, yet 
“offending no man’s conscience.” She felt and enjoyed the 
elastic air of the West, the freedom from conventionality, its 
activity of mind, and the love of the fine arts so conspicuous in 
that city, and was making the best of the opportunities that 
surrounded her, when there came upon her the stroke of a dis- 
ease which destroyed for a time the fine equipoise of her being. 
It is hard to understand how the laws of transmission can be 
allowed to impair a finely-balanced nature without any fault of 
its own. We must only bow in submission to the will of God, 
and believe that he will make good come out of all these evils. 
Under considerable excitement of mind she wrote and published 
an interesting novel, which displayed the same critical judgment, 


fine culture, and power of expression which she possessed in 


health. If it had had a more even poise, it might have won for 
her a brilliant reputation. As it was, it showed a richness and 
warmth of nature which was not always known even by her best 
friends and acquaintances. It was deemed best for her to make 
another change, and her husband removed to Yellow Springs, O., 
where they resided for some little time during her illness. They 
afterwards removed to Yonkers, N.Y., and her husband accepted 
the editorship of the Christian Inquirer, and also fulfilled 
parochial relations in Yonkers. 

She gradually threw off the influences of her disease, and when 
her husband was appointed to the position of President of the 
Meadville Theological School, she was so far recovered as to be 
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able to aid him in his work. The students, professors, and people 
of the Meadville parish can bear testimony better than we to the 
elevated spirit which has so long presided among them. Some 
of the happiest years of her life appear to have been spent in that 
beautiful place, where the atmosphere of a university and all the 
surroundings were of a nature to satisfy her best aspirations. 

We must not forget to mention that, being without children, 
she made it her duty as well as pleasure to adopt from time to 
time into her family her nieces and other young girls, who might, 
if we asked them, give us loving tributes for one who reared 
them so faithfully from youth to womanhood, thus casting into 
shade those silent households where there is every luxury, but 
too much selfishness or constraint to welcome any new-comers. 

Although of a reserved and retiring disposition, she early 
accustomed herself to take an active part in all good enterprises, 
being reared in a large family circle where the members were 
remarkable for moral and intellectual activity. Besides presiding 
in the Benevolent Society at Keene, she served in the Relief 
Union, and the Women’s Art Association at Cincinnati, aided to 
build the Unitarian church at Yonkers, was President of the 
Woman’s Temperance Union in Meadville, Superintendent of the 
Temperance Home, assistant in the Public Library, and during 
the war devoted herself to the relief of the soldiers. 

During the last year or two she suffered much from the hydra- 
headed torments of dyspepsia. She came East this year to 
renovate her system, but her frame was so much debilitated that 
she was easily overcome by the disorders of the summer season ; 
her strength left her wholly, and she sank gradually away. She 
was in the home of her beloved niece in South Boston, so near 
the ocean that the salt breezes must have often refreshed her 
weary spirit. She was aware of her condition, “longing to go to 
her Father’s bosom,” and passed away in the early shadows of 
the morning to the land of immortal life and peace. 


VINEYARD HAVEN MISSION. 


Our readers are probably aware of the work that is going on at 
Union Bluff, Vineyard Haven, through the reports that come in 
occasionally to the American Unitarian Association, or the Chan- 
ning Conference, from Rev. D. W. Stevens, who is the devoted 
leader of this mission to seamen. But reports of that nature are 
necessarily brief, and we have so much faith in this work that we 
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have desired to bring it more vividly and personally before the 
minds of the readers of this Review. For this reason we have 
written to Mr. Stevens asking him to favor us from time to time 
with a letter, keeping us informed of what most interests him, 
and awakening in us the same enthusiasm which fires him in his 
loved work away there where the salt foam dashes against the 
rocks, and the little haven welcomes to its retreat the weary or 
the gay and rollicking sailor, dropping the good seed into his 
soul: 

The reading-room is well supplied with daily and weekly 
papers, religious and secular, and near by is a museum containing 
curiosities of the deep, fossil remains, and especially Indian relics 
connected with the early history of Martha’s Vineyard. The 
library contains over eleven hundred bound books, and all the 
conveniences for writing and mailing letters free of charge to all 
seamen and yacht clubs. The citizens and visitors to the Vine- 
yard are also invited to take out books. Public worship is held 
there on Sunday mornings and evenings. 

We will hear, however, what Mr. Stevens writes, hoping that 
he will pardon us for quoting from an informal letter, because, 
although facts of this kind are always interesting to hear, yet 
when they are lit up by personal contact with the spirit of the 
leader who moves among them all and wakes them to life, we 
are no longer willing listeners merely, but warm sympathizers, 
converted heart and soul to the work by the magic power of one 
man’s faith. Mr. Stevens says:— 


You ask what most interests me in connection with the mission. I 
will tell you. I place a far higher value upon Christian work than upon 
Christian preaching. I derive great pleasure from applying the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion to the unfortunate in every way in my 
power. In my judgment the only true way to establish liberal Chris- 
tianity in any community where it has not existed is by personal contact 
rather than by mere preaching. This of course takes time, and by time 
I mean several years of patient endurance of both hardships and secta- 
rian impositions of various sorts. While here I have endeavored to 
carry out my theory, and I believe some good has grown out of it. At 
any rate, my position here is very different from what it was ten years 
ago. At least, Unitarianism and the mission here are respected now ,— 
which was not the case years ago. 

Notwithstanding what I have said in favor of patient yet earnest Chris - 
tian work, for years past, a good part of the time, I have held three 
religious services a week in the seamen’s chapel here,—a regular pre ach - 


12 
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ing service Sunday forenoons, and conference meetings Sunday and 
Thursday evenings, at which all present are invited to take active parts 
in the services. Sometimes several Christian denominations are repre- 
sented by the different speakers at one meeting, yet no controversy has 
ever arisen in the chapel. I think facts can be adduced to show that the 
mission here has exerted a liberalizing influence all over Martha’s Vine- 
yard from Edgartown to Gay Head, though the mission is nominally one 
to seamen. 

You may get some idea of the nature of my work here from the 
enclosed circular. Thousands of copies have been carried to various 
parts of the world. According to the report of the agent of the “ Asso- 
ciated Press” in this place, five thousand eight nundred and nine 
vessels entered our harbor in 1876, which may be considered a fair aver- 
age of the number of vessels entering our harbor every year; thus afford- 
ing a good opportunity for disseminating Unitarian views by means of 
tracts and otherwise. 

As collateral work to the mission proper, I act as agent for the 
‘Shaw Asylum for Mariners’ Children,” Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, 
President. By means of this agency quite a number of poor children are 
aided, to make them comfortable. I have no pecuniary compensation for 
this work, and I do not wish for any. I also act as chaplain for the 
Marine Hospital here, as a gratuity. As chairman of the school com- 
mittee, I receive about enough money to defray the expenses of the work. 
To my mind, education is the pioneer of Unitarian Christianity. All I 
can do for the education of the young adds greatly to the utility of the 
mission here, to say nothing about the salutary influence of such work on 
the community. Friendly outside influences are very important to the 
welfare of any mission. 

This reminds me that the free library connected with this mission is of 
great utility to the rising generation in this community, besides being 
useful to seamen. 


We have been allowed the privilege of seeing some of the 
letters from sailors and captains which Mr. Stevens is in the habit 
of receiving continually, and we quote a few lines here and there 
just as they come fresh and plain from the honest seamen’s 
heart. 

Here is what a captain says in a letter to another: — 

Well, I went to meeting; and I must say, if that man means what he 
says, there is more religion in what he is doing, or trying to do, than in 
all the tall steeples and nice churches in New York. I did enjoy his 
meeting so much.... 

Here is another, addressed to Mr. Stevens : — 


Dear Srr,—It inspires feelings of the most profound gratitude to 
know that there is one man on the face of God’s green earth that is 
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inclined to remember the sailor in that loving and Godlike spirit which 
we all stand so much in need of. 

I believe your free reading-room and free meetings will do more good 
to the sailor than all the sectarian societies in the land. 


Here is another : — 


D. W. Stevens: Sir,—I write you this letter on behalf of myself and 
the rest of my shipmates from the schooner . Weare very thankful 
to you for your kindness in letting us have the tracts and papers. We 
found them very good, for all the leisure time we had we were reading 
them. ... If we call at Vineyard Haven on our way back, we shall come 
to see you.... 


An Irishman writes in this way :— 

I write you a few lines to express my opinion of the Sailor’s Free 
Reading-Room at Vineyard Haven. I express my opinion candidly when 
I say it is of much benefit to seamen. . . . Seamen get very little on shore 
without paying for it, and as a general thing they have to pay more for 
the necessaries of life than any other class of people; for when they 
arrive in port at the end of a voyage they are besieged and persecuted by 
sharpers and “land sharks,” who cheat them out of the proceeds of their 
voyage. Now seamen should be very thankful for such a place where 
they can find all kinds of reading, a stove with a good fire in it to keep 
them warm, writing materials to notify their friends of their where- 
abouts, and a worthy man (the chaplain) to give them any information 
they require, and books and papers to take to sea with them. ... 

A captain writes : — 

I was much pleased to meet you in your reading-room, and was sur- 
prised to think that there could be such an institution got up. I think it 
would please any one that had any feeling at all, and hope you will pro- 
gress in your institution. My crew talked much about the kind treat 
ment they had from you, and thought they never were used so well in 
any place before. 

Another says : — 


On the 20th of last month, the schooner went into your place, 
and the mate and two seamen came on shore to your reading-room, and 
were warmly and heartily received. Hoping your institution will grow 
and prosper, [ remain yours, etc. 


Another : — 


I have derived great benefit from your room, for it was there that I got 
the word of God distilled into my heart. 


Another : — 


We arrived at Boston last night after a successful run from Holmes’ 
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Hole. The reading-room is a great blessing to all, and is also highly 
appreciated by our captain. 


Our readers will recall the old name of “ Holmes’ Hole” which 
has now been changed to Vineyard Haven. We are usually in 
favor of retaining the old names, as our English brethren do, in 
spite of their uncouthness and rudeness, especially when they have 
a flavor of the place. But in this case the flavor was not desira- 
ble. Too many sailors were apt to make a “hole of iniquity” of 
the little place where seven thousand vessels are known to have 
taken shelter some years. Our good missionary saw how this 
very place, with such capacities for evil, had great capacities for 
good also; and so he started his work in the little retreat now 
called Vineyard Haven. 

Nobody can estimate the amount of sectarian hate which he 
has endured for many years, as he hints in his letter. He has, 
however, lived it all down now; and from what we can judge 
from his own modest recitals, we should say that as chairman of 
the school committee, and a leader in benevolent work, he is 
recognized by all denominations as one of the most influential 
men, on the Vineyard. 

The letters of these seamen—and we could quote many more— 
do honor also to our sailors, and show us that dignity of charac- 
ter, intelligence, and fair education are to be found among the 
sailors of our trading vessels. 

The prettiest tribute which we have seen is that by a lady, 
probably Baptist, who wrote and published a bright story-book 
for her children, describing the summer wanderings of a family, 
and winding up with an account of the Sailor’s Reading-Room 
and Bethel. 

A LADY VISITOR. 

On the fair green knoll, that rises gently from the water’s edge, stands 
a long, low, white cottage. Before it float the stars and stripes, and 
above waves a flag both good and true. Its ground is as blue as the 
vaulted skies, and upon it are six white letters— Bethel. On the lawn in 
front of the house is a small cannon, the report of which calls the atten- 
tion of the seamen. They look toward the cottage and see this sign: 
«‘ Sailor’s Reading-Room.” In this room, which is free to all, are files of 
the Boston and New York papers, and writing materials, that a sailor 
may drop a line to a distant wife or mother; while at the garden gate is a 
letter-box, and all letters intrusted to its care are faithfully forwarded to 
their destination. Connected with the reading-room is a small library 
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containing many choice volumes. Leading from this room is a chapel, 
where services are held on the Sabbath and certain evenings of the 
week; and it must be a good, blessed sight to see those weather-worn 
faces assembled to hear the word of God. A chapter is read, an earnest 
word spoken, prayers are offered and hymns sung. Sometimes a group 
of men whose bronzed faces tell the story of hard-fought battles with 
wind and wave and storm sing a quaint old hymn whose inspiring senti- 
ment seems to express their feelings, for their countenances become 
radiant with hope and trust in the loving care of the good Father. It is 
contagious; aud when the benediction is pronounced, and that company 
of men return to their ships, they carry with them the holy influence of 
that hour spent in religious service. There may be a thought that will 
calm the spirit in a night of raging storm, or a sacred promise that will 
serve as an anchor to the soul in the last dread hour, or even a bit of a 
prayer that will ring long time in the memory, as that chapel bell rang in 
their ears at the twilight hour. Heaven’s blessing rest upon the mind 
which first conceived this noble mission! God’s grace and bounty 
strengthen and sustain the hands that are laboring so perseveringly to 
carry on this great good! Is not this taking up and carrying on the 
work of Christ? 

The young people went over the various parts of the building, asked 
numberless questions as to the work the mission was doing, looked at 
the cedar of Lebanon growing on the lawn, and then came back to the 
broad piazza and gazed out on the sea. The calm blue waters were 
dotted with snowy sails that gleamed in the sun. The little town, where 
nestled the homes of the fishermen, crept down to the water’s edge, as if 
eager to greet the boats when the day’s work was done. They lingered 
awhile enjoying the quiet beauty of the scene, then bade adieu to their 
courteous host, and turned their faces homeward. 


We must not believe that our seatuen’s friend has an easy life 
all the year, untouched by the demands of the world. It is true 
that in the winter he is somewhat island-bound, and sees little of 
foreign life. But then, besides his constant attention to the 
sailors and his sermons for them, he is always being called upon 
by some struggling society in his neighborhood to give a lecture 
for this object and that; for his fellow-religionists have not only 
learned not to be afraid of him, but are very glad to get a lift 
from his friendly hand. So much for the winter; but in the 
summer all is different. The camp-meeting carries crowds there, 
who, if they do not attend the meetings, are glad to avail them- 
selves of cheap excursion tickets to a delightful and cool retreat. 
The little chapel is often full with these strangers on Sunday 
mornings. The good missionary does not covet the attendance 
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of the lawyers and judges and professors and men and women of 
culture who will go to hear him in spite of himself. He is, how- 
ever, not unprepared for them. His scholarly and fresh sermons 
show that he is not ignorant of the world in his snug haven, nor 
indifferent to the tendencies of modern thought. In the evening, 
his services are of a different nature, expressly for the sailors. 
An informal sermon and social singing keep their attention, and 
before they close any one is requested to speak; and the sailors 
often tell their experiences in simple phrase. 

We have always wished to make our Note-Book, from time to 
time, a medium of communication between our missionaries and 
the people of our churches; to create a throb of sympathy from 
the heart of our fellow-Christians which shall awaken new 
courage and zeal in the breasts of those whom they choose to 
carry on their work. We know of no mission more interesting 
than this. If we cannot boast of the quantity of our missions, 
we may at least be proud of their quality. When we remember 
Mr. Dall in India, Mr. Douthit and Mr. Jones at the West, Mrs. 
Cogswell of La Platte, and Mr. Stevens of Vineyard Haven, we 
feel that it is the men that make the work and the place. 

There is plenty more such work, there are many more such 
places, if we have men and women to find them out; and if they 
will go in search instead of waiting for occupation to come to 
them, we believe the money will be given freely to uphold their 
steps. 

ENGLAND. 


We have received a letter from an English friend, and as we 
have begun our Notes with correspondence, we will continue in 
the same vein, only transferring our reflections from the good 
works going on here to the other side of the water. We can 
hardly know how much our sympathies, our hopes, and our fears 
are one until we have been among our English brethren, or at 
least come in contact with their minds enough to see the working 
of their institutions and the color of their thought. 

We quote a portion of the letter: — 

Curiously enough, we have a few months ago received back from 
America an English book, forgotten here, though not much more than 
fifty years old,— Forrest’s little volume on the Trinity. The writer lived 
at Devonport, in the West of England, and compiled this useful little 
hand-book on the history of that doctrine. It seems to have utterly 
fallen into neglect in England, and now comes back to us as an American 
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reprint,—the ninth edition. Our British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is ordering a number of copies for sale. Do not these two publi- 
cations form a sufficient proof to us that you are doing some definite 
and pronounced Unitarian work; in fact, that you have cast off that 
disastrous fashion of being vague and unfixed which unfortunately still 
enwraps us here, but from which some of us are trying hard to free 
ourselves? I am sorry to be obliged to confess to you that several of our 
chapels are wasting time just now in preaching a kind of philosophical 
scepticism which is neither really irreligious, nor yet is in the smallest 
degree an inquiry after truth. Some of our best families are dallying 
with Atheism, with Positivism, with Comptism, in a way that if there 
were any earnestness in it would be very fearful; but which is verv 
grave for us, as it is certain that we are losing half a generation of time, 
and perhaps more,— for I can hardly look forward with any certainty to 
the day when we shall once again be modestly and religiously trying to 
do our share of denominational work in the country. This deplorable 
state of things is within the Unitarian fold. Outside us and all around 
us there is a splendid thirst for knowledge on the Bible, on doctrine, on 
the deeper realities of religion, on the meaning and purpose of prayer. 
There is a very refreshing spirit abroad, a willingness to learn, a desire 
to seek, which I sincerely trust our Unitarians may be able to catch a 
little of before they are quite passed by. Do not mistake me in what I 
am finding fault with. I rejoice in the most thorough criticism of the 
Bible, in our trying, even with unpractised hands, to separate the unhis- 
toric from the true. I believe that as we can gradually divest our idea of 
Jesus’ mission of all that is miraculous and hazy, we shall come at last to 
understand his character the better. Nay, I can see good in these ques- 
tionings on prayer that meet us on every side, rough and crude though 
they may seem to some of us. Good will and must come out of the stir 
of thought and the employment of curiosity upon the most sacred sub- 
jects; but only if there is patient, persevering, long-continued, steady 
effort. To put aside the Bible for other books, as there is a tendency to 
do just now, will not bring us a whit nearer to its meaning; the con- 
demning some branches of prayer and depreciating dthers, while advising 
a suspended judgment upon the remainder, will not help us to interpret, 
to weigh, to balance, and to make a proper use of those warm and deli- 
cate instincts within us which urge us to pray continually. 

We are, in fact, just now passing through a moment which calls for 
promptness, courage, and zeal from such few of us as there are who are 
earnest in our desire that after the commotion is over, religion shall be 
found with the right side uppermost, or indeed shall be found among us 
at all. There is nothing here to cause low-heartedness or moroseness ; 
quite the contrary to any one who has a little remainder of life and 
strength left. There is an opportunity for work, for stirring work with 
heart and hand too. 
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DEMOCRACY. 


Dr. Bayne has recently published a book in England called 
Lessons from my Masters, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin. 
The book, judging from the reviews of it, does not seem to be a 
blind eulogium of these great men. We generally prefer to take 
great men ourselves for what they are worth to us, rather than to 
see them through the eyes of others. But Dr. Bayne appears to 
be disposed to look upon these, his masters, as he calls them, just 
as they are, and to show their failings as well as their virtues. 
In his sketch of Carlyle, he has a chapter on democracy, some 
portions of which arrest our attention on account of the condi- 
tion of affairs in this country, where it is beginning to be the 
fashion to distrust republican institutions, or at least to be doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of such unlimited suffrage. This discour- 
agement on the part of some of our best people is undoubtedly 
brought about by the hordes of ignorant foreigners who have 
poured into this country; and when our forefathers talked about 
popular government, they had no comprehension of the elements 
which we have to deal with. Their working-classes were the 
bone and muscle of the land. Working-men sat in the deacon’s 
seat, the governor’s chair, on the selectman’s bench. In short, 
they were our grandfathers, upright and sturdy as Cincinnatus 
himself, passing from the plow to offices of State. Yet, after all, 
if we study colonial history, we shall find these men had enough 
to do to keep the “baser sort” down,— men who wanted to eat 
and not work, and if allowed head-way would have thrown the 
young community into disorder at any time. Human nature is 
about the same under all conditions. They had fewer ignorant 
men than we, but then they had a smaller space of settled 
country to spread them out on. This they did: they kept up the 
high mark of education, gave every man a chance, and held the 
strong arm of the law against transgressors. They believed in 
letting everybody vote, but in keeping a sharp eye on everybody,— 
and that is precisely what we do not do. The educated classes, 
and even the respectable middle classes, allow a set of unprinci- 
pled demagogues to manage the ignorant masses, and then we 
complain because they put bad men into seats of power. 

We have no reason to believe that the Irish population, under 
the stimulus and help of sympathetic and yet superior fellow- 
citizens, may not produce as good stuff as our fathers who popu- 
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lated New England. We may say that our forefathers, many of 
them, came from the best schools and colleges of England. 
That is true; but their large families of descendants were often 
poor men who worked hard for a living and had nothing but a 
common-school education. We see no reason why the respecta- 
ble Irishman who is settled on a little farm near a country village 
may not in time be as valuable a citizen as the owner he has 
dispossessed, only his religion is at present a bar against social 
fellowship with his neighbors. The second generation are, how- 
ever, very different. Unless the Roman Catholic Church becomes 
thoroughly liberalized, which we believe will be the case some- 
time in this country, these young people will preserve only a 
formal respect for it, and be hardly distinguished from the Ameri- 
can stock. 

We quote a passage from Dr. Bayne which we have referred 
to; it is especially interesting as coming from an Old-World 
writer under a monarchical government : — 

The safety of the ship, in doubling Cape Horn, depends primarily upon 
whether the captain understands his business or does not; and seconda- 
rily, though in an important degree, upon the loyalty and promptitude of 
the crew in rendering him obedience. This loyalty and promptitude may 
depend considerably upon the way in which the captain has been 
appointed; and if any gross jobbery or flagrant injustice has been perpe- 
trated in his appointment, the circumstance may materially affect that 
energetic obedience to his commands, on the part of the crew, which he 
will want in the Straits of Magellan. 

One thing also is pretty sure, though it may look surprising, that, if 
the captain were appointed by vote of the crew, he would be a good 
seaman. Nothing seems much more absurd on paper than almost ail kinds 
of popular election ; and yet it has been proved in countless instances to be 
practically superior to any other that has been devised. The professors 
whose genius spread the fame of Edinburgh University throughout the 
world were elected by a parcel of shopkeepers, who could give no other 
guarantee of choosing rightly except that they sincerely wished to get the 
best man. David Hume makes a note in his memorandum-book, refer- 
ring to Livy as his authority, that many of the chief officers of he army 
were named by the people in old Rome. Lord-Advocate Young told the 
Social Science Congress at Aberdeen, in 1877, that he would back the 
verdict of a jury taken from all grades of society, “and most of them 
uneducated men,” against the verdict of fifteen of the best-trained 
lawyers in Scotland. Who has not heard “fellows in buckram” descant- 
ing on the absurdity of election of pastors by their congregations? But 
the Dake of Argyll, having some twenty-five livings in his gift, made a 

13 
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rule of appointing men who were chosen by the people, and he publicly 
stated that, in many years’ experience, he had never found the people 
err in their choice. 

INDIA. 


We have received a post-card from Mr. Dall, reminding us how 
far advanced the East-Indians are in the ways of the world; they 
have now these little missives which can hold so much, and 
burden the writer with so little care or thought of a long letter 
due, which often lies on the conscience, and the longer it is put 
off the more difficult it is to write. 

These little post-cards, which have crept their way into far 
India, teach us a lesson on friendship and social life, as well as in 
correspondence. A frequent sending of these postals, warm and 
_ palpitating with the little events of the week, is better than the 
elaborate letter got up at the eleventh hour, full of details which 
have lost their freshness, and are summoned to the memory by a 
forced process that often betrays itself to the receiver. So the 
daily words of cordial greeting in our streets, the unexpected 
cup of tea, the friendly chat that comes in between the hours of 
busy workers, is vastly better than set entertainments. While 
we are making ready for great things, we neglect small things 
and do nothing. 

The best and most appropriate lesson we can learn here is, not 
to forget our missionaries; but if we cannot give them much 
money or write long letters, to send them often a word of 
friendly cheer. 

Mr. Dall sends us a little pamphlet, being an address which he 
delivered at the opening of a Brahmo-Somaj house of prayer in the 
Himalayas. It is pleasant to read the opening letter addressed to 
him by the members, thanking him for the five public addresses 
which he had given them, and for his “revered presence” among 
them for five weeks, cheering and encouraging them in their 
work. 

Mr. Dall’s address is pungent, crisp in its style, emphatic and 
emotional,— just the kind to address those Brahmos, whose facul- 
ties are keen and critical, ready to deny, and yet whose natures 
are so highly sensitive that they will accept the logic if the appeal 
is moving and picturesque. 

Mr. Dall makes a fine point in regard to liberty. He startles 
them and us at first by saying that “liberty is centrifugal. It 
never was meant to unite men. There is no true living without 
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variety.” He thus dignifies their own divisions; for it seems that 
the Somaj is already divided into three schools of thought: 
“ You simply,” he says, “follow a law of life —the same great law 
that has divided the Christian Church of Europe and America 
into many sects.” 

We have never sympathized with the sentimentalist who talks 
about there being no sects in heaven, nor, on the other hand, 
with the critics who argue against Christianity “because it is 
split up into sects which bite and devour one another.” The 
biting and devouring is the difficulty; not the natural gravitation 
to places. To our minds, the division into sects is as natural as 
the family. We ought to sympathize with our neighbors, but 
love our own home best. So with the sects and our own house- 
hold of faith. 

Mr. Dall feels in this way about diversity of thought. He 
combines it under the word liberty, and then sets off union as 
the complement of it. “Union,” he says, “is liberty’s opposite. 
Alone, it would draw everything into alump. It would kill and 
crush all in a central ruin. By God’s mercy it meets liberty half- 
way, and the result is the orbit of a true life— harmony, balance, 
equilibrium.” . .. 

He then goes on to speak of their society, and of their chief 
worker, Radha Nath Roy, to whom he says he will only apply 
the epithet “loved.” It would appear that this man is a descend- 
ant of the famous Ram-Mohun-Roy, so much venerated by Dr. 
Channing and the early fathers of our Church. It looks as 
though this branch of the Somaj meant to return to his leader- 
ship; for although Mr. Dall speaks with courtesy and sympathy 
of their other leaders, Chunder Sen, etc., he evidently thinks it is 
the sign of the times that they will accept the pure and more 
positive “theism of Jesus,” which this distinguished man taught 
to his people fifty years ago. 

It is pleasant to see how one man gave the wood for the 
temple; another, a tea-planter, has readered service, and the new 
railway has brought into the society many active men. 

Mr. Dall’s position is a unique one among missionaries. Instead 
of driving his own individual creed at the natives, and trying to 
reproduce in them a perfect pattern of a good Christian at home, 
he throws himself into their atmosphere of thought, puts himself 
into their places, lets them (the educated) make a religion for 
themselves, and then shows them Christianity and the living 
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Jesus, and asks them if that is not what they are longing for. 
When these Hindoos have gradually accepted the gospel of 
Jesus—Christianity, in short—in their own way, their leaders will 
perhaps have the credit and not he; but what cares he for that? 
He knows, and we know, and the best among them will know, 
that his tact and energy and consecration have been a great 
moving power in Calcutta to give the right direction to these 


religious societies throughout India. 
Marraa P. Lowe. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL, LITERATURE. 


We have more than once presented evidence from many quar- 
ters that there is a greater activity in Old Testament research. 
It is pleasing to note that there is a greater liberty in accepting 
its results. 


The Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 35, 1879, notices Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith’s Additional Answer to the Form of Libel, with 
some Account of the Evidence that Parts of the Pentateuchal Law 
are later than the Time of Moses. This little pamphlet, it 
remarks, cannot be overlooked if the history of modern research 
in the Pentateuch is to be properly written. It finds no new and 
surprising results of investigation set forth, but, on the contrary, 
remarks that those who are familiar with such investigation wil! 
already have learned most of the facts and principles advanced. 
But it admits that in an admirable way Mr. Smith has presented 
to a larger public the difficulties with which the traditional, 
ecclesiastical, and in fact the most current critical, ideas of the 
Pentateuch are burdened. In noticing the persecution which 
Prof. Smith has suffered for his article on the Bible in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, which persecution gave rise to the pamphlet 
it reviews, the Centralblatt encourages him by referring to the 
pride in which the name of Richard Simon, who has been called 
the father of Old Testament criticism, is now held: “In the 
fifth chapter of his Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament, 
Simon said, ‘Moses cannot be the author of all the books at- 
tributed to him.’ In consequence, in 1678, the whole edition 
of his work, two thousand copies, was burned. Only a few copies 
were accidentally saved, and now are among the rarest curiosities. 
This very work, since reprinted, now takes a very honorable 
place among the introductions to Old Testament study to which 
it belongs. This may be a comfort for Prof. Smith and to all 
those who, in the nineteenth century, must buy the right to free 
investigations with similar experiences.” 

How this Pentateuch question is viewed in England may be 
judged from the following. In his notes on Biblical Literature 
in the September Contemporary, Rev. W. H. Fremantle thus 
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concludes a reference to Bishop Colenso’s seventh and final vol- 
ume on the Pentateuch : — 


The work of the Bishop of Natal has extended over eighteen years. 
It closes in a different tone and amid different feelings on the subject 
from those in which it was begun. It arose in a panic about the doctrine 
of inspiration; and it created a panic. In the first volume, sound criti- 
cism could hardly see clearly or escape the series of absurdities on 
account of the clouds of controversy. In the last volume, all this is 
changed. The author writes calmly and in the consciousness that many 
of the views it propounds are no longer unacceptable. The present state 
of theological thought in the English Church (how far brought about by 
the work itself each man must judge for himself) is such that any 
serious criticism will be weighed quietly and without prejudice. 


In its notices of current theology, the Academy, September 6, 
devotes half a column to an American book on the Old Testa- 
ment already noticed in the Review,—The Historical Poetry of 
the Ancient Hebrews, by Michael Heilprin : — 


This is an agreeably written, and, in the best sense, popular work. It 
consists of the fragments of Hebrew poetry embedded in the Biblical 
narratives, arranged chronologically, with historical and critical intro- 
ductory remarks. There is probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the leading results of modern 
rationalistic criticism. 

Mr. Heilprin does not seem to be a professed Old Testament scholar, 
nor does he appear to us to have reached the centre of the critical ques- 
tions at issue; but the traces of dilettanteism are few and inconspicuous. 
It is to be regretted that he should incline so strongly to extreme criti- 
cism; the warnings which the fall of so many hypotheses has already 
given should have taught him that neatness and simplicity are not the 
chief criteria of truth. He is, besides, not always happy in his selection 
of authorities. Bernstein and Seinecke do not in this quarter of the 
globe count for great authorities; and to read (p. 52) that Graf shares 
the doubt of Maspero whether a Mosaic legislation ever existed gives us 
a shock of surprise, as if we had been told that Niebuhr shared the 
doabts of Arnold as to the trustworthiness of the history of the Roman 
Kings. One great merit of the book is the modesty with which the 
author limits himself 'to the function of condensing the work of critics, to 
whose publications he conscientiously gives references. As a specimen 
of American literature, both outwardly and inwardly, Mr. Heilprin’s 
work deserves a high eulogy; but the contents, valuable as (from a 
limited point of view) they certainly are, can hardly be said to be 
worthy of the luxurious and inviting form in which they appear. Truth, 
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says the old proverb, lies at the bottom of a well; to read Mr. Heilprin, 
one would think that it floated upon the surface. 


For ourselves, we cannot see why typographical art should not 
adorn theology as well as subjects that deserve it less. 


Volume VI. of The Bible for Young People is thus announced 
in the same number of the Academy : — 


This able work is not unknown to readers of the Academy. The pres- 
ent volume is fully equal to its predecessors, and fully as unsuitable for 
the “young people” for whom it is professedly intended. It contains 
the conclusion of the evangelical narratives, together with the story of 
the first propagation of the gospel (the Book of the Acts fares very 
badly), and some account of the circumstances of the earlier epistles. 
The last chapter is headed, “The Disciple whom Jesus Loved,” and pre- 
sents a sketch of the life of Jesus according to the Fourth Gospel. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the author than the way in which his 
sketches of the contents of the Scriptures are pervaded by the subtle 
spirit of negative criticism. In spite of this, the freshness and suggestive- 
ness of the work, and the love of truth which appears everywhere, even in 
the boldest critical conjectures, will recommend it to the notice of schol- 
arly orthodox theologians. As an old-fashioned Scotch professor has 
said, “It’s the best compensation for heresy to turn a heretic’s book to a 
good purpose.” The pages devoted in this work to the resurrection of 
Christ certainly require the attention of the learned defenders of ortho- 
doxy. It is the most plausible popular attempt to explain away the 
resurrection with which we are acquainted. 


In his article on “The First Sin as Recorded in the Bible and 
in Ancient Oriental Tradition” in Contemporary for September, 
Frangois Lenormant, while rejecting George Smith’s translation 
of the cuneiform account of the fall of man, says that a “similar- 
ity between Chaldean and Hebrew traditions on this point, as 
upon others, has so great a probability in its favor as almost to 
amount to a certainty....My faith as a Christian finds no diffi- 
culty in admitting that in order to relate the fall of the first pair, 
the inspired compiler of Genesis made use of a narrative which 
had assumed an entirely mythical character among neighboring 
peoples, and that the form of the serpent assigned to the tempter 
may have had for a starting-point an essentially naturalistic 
symbol.” . 

The Old Testament student must not overlook the article 
entitled “The God of Israel: a History,” by Joseph Jacobs, in 
the September number of the Nineteenth Century. It is an 
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attempt to treat the development of the religious conceptions of 
the children of Israel from the new stand-point of historic 
method reached by Steinthal and Lazarus. The author is familiar 
with the latest historic researches concerning Jewish history, 
including those of the Dutch school. He devotes most of his 
space to the history of Jewish thought in its original develop- 
ment, especially as affected and interpreted by Spinozism. 


The Monthly Journal of Science of September, 1879, one of 
the best English scientific journals, publishes Dr. George M. 
Beard’s address on “American Nervousness.” If Dr. Beard’s 
address deserves recognition in a foreign journal, it deserves 
much more attention at home,—especially by a large class of 
brain-workers who come within the scope of its criticism. 


American nervousness, during the past half-century, has expressed 
itself by a large variety of symptoms, a number of which are so frequent, 
so positive in their character, and so important that they have given 
names to disease, and are known as such. Among these symptoms and 
expressions of modern nervousness are neuralgia, sick headache, nervous 
dyspepsia, hay fever, and, above all, neurasthenia, or nervous exhaustion 
in all its various forms. These conditions, with others that might be 
mentioned, constitute a family of nervous diseases that have developed 
chiefly during the last half-century,—at least, during the present nine- 
teenth century,—and are most abundant and most severe and most 
varied in their manifestations in the northern portion of the United 
States, although they are found in, and are now extending to, England 
and ‘the Continent of Europe. 

The rise of this family of functional nervous diseases brings a new era 
into medicine and sociology, for it has no precedent in the history of 
mankind. The ancients had no nervous disease, or almost none, save a 
few cases of insanity and epilepsy here and there; and our moderns 
knew little or nothing about them until the present century. 

The scientific proofs of this unprecedented nervousness of the Ameri- 
cans during this generation are very numerous. 

First of all, there is the increased sensitiveness to cold and heat which is 
observed among all our brain-working classes. Our fathers were content 
with a temperature of 60° F. We must have, to bs comfortable, a tem- 
perature of at least 70°; and there are many families who keep their 
rooms at even a much higher temperature. In other words, we are ten 
degrees more sensitive to cold than were our fathers. The heat of our 
summers is no greater than it was a century ago, but the cases of sun - 
stroke and heat prostration are widely out of proportion to the increase 
in our population. 

One of the very best signs of our civilization is found in the premaiure 
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decay of our teeth. Special explanations without number have been 
offered for this long-observed phenomenon,— such as the use of sweets, 
the use of acids, neglect of cleanliness, and the use of food that requires 
little mastication. But they who urge these special facts to account for 
the decay of teeth of our civilization would, by proper inquiry, learn that 
the savages and negroes, and semi-barbarians everywhere, in many cases 
use sweets far more than we, and never clean their mouths, and never 
suffer, except in old age, from cavities in the teeth. The cause of the 
decay of teeth is subjective far more than objective, in the constitution of 
the modern civilized man. Similarly, also, with regard to irregularities 
of the teeth, which, as is now known, are dependent on bad nutrition of 
the jaws. 


Delicacy of digestion and functional disorders of the eye 
also give evidence of this increased nervousness. But another 
strange fact is also noticed, which is, that longevity has increased 
among the brain-working classes, and nervousness has also in- 
creased: “These two apparently opposite facts are harmonized 
by a third factor which those who have studied this subject have 
failed to reach,— namely, nervousness is not only consistent with 
longevity, but actually favors it, by preserving the system from 
attacks of acute inflammatory disease.” 

Dr. Beard says that nervous disease scarcely exists among 
savages or barbarians or semi-barbarians or partially civilized 
peoples, and is seldom found among the peasantry and muscle- 
workers. The causes of this increase of nervousness in America 
during the past half-century he finds to be civilization with its 
recent accompaniments, as the telegraph, railway, and the peri- 
odical press. They have intensified in ten thousand ways cere- 
bral activity and worry. But after we have given this case every 
credit to which it is entitled, we are yet face to face with this 
question: Why are the Americans more nervous than any other 
people on this planet? The answer to this question, which 
has occupied the thoughts of philosophical observers for the past 
quarter of a century, is to be found mainly in these factors: First, 
the dryness of our atmosphere; and, secondly, the extremes of 
heat and cold. In these two respects America differs from any 
other civilized country. 

Among various remedies suggested, electricity is placed first ; 
then ergot, cod liver oil, kowmiss, or fermented milk, counter- 
irritation. Russian and Turkish baths are also mentioned, and 
especially rest and work. 


14 
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When novelists, barristers, dramatists, statesmen, and the like, 
who have never worked for a single hour in a biological labora- 
tory, come forward with the most charming confidence to solve 
such problems as the origin of organic species, the editor of 
the Journal of Science thinks “it will not be deemed unpardona- 
ble presumption if a biologist, in his turn, attempts to apply one 
of the most recent principles of his science to an important social 
question,— we mean to the treatment of crime.” The writer 
treats the subject mainly from the stand-point of heredity, which 
is “a principle which cannot be rationally or safely ignored in 
the framing and enforcement of criminal law.” 


Without at all denying that a normal man may, under circumstancess 
of temptation, transgress against the property and even the persons of 
his neighbors, we must admit that on the theory of inheritance the 
criminal class must produce its like. The murderers, the burglars, the 
ruffians of our day, are the sons of similar characters who infested the 
country some thirty or forty years ago, and are in turn becoming the 
fathers of a new generation of evil-doers. Surely, then, a most important 
point in criminal jurisprudence is the arrest of this succession. Of what 
use is the occasional imprisonment and the ultimate execution of the 
habitual criminal, if he is suffered to become a father? 


Referring to the history of Spain as an illustration, the writer 
shows how, “by a consistent course of severity, steadily carried 
out, any given class of a community may be stamped out”: — 


No one can fail to be struck with the utter lack of mental eminence 
among the Spanish people during the present century. Neither in the 
practical nor in the theoretical sphere have they reached anything beyond 
mediocrity... . 

The reason of this is not far to seek. It cannot be traced to any 
original want of vigor and energy in the national character. There was 
a time when no people on earth could surpass the Spaniards in these 
attributes. Nor is it, as some foolishly urge, to be traced to the enervat- 
ing influence of the treasures obtained from Mexico and Peru. Britain, 
America, and Russia, we see, have not been enfeebled in energy and 
intelligence in consequence of the gold discovered in Australia, Cali- 
fornia, or the Ural. The true cause is this: That for more than ‘wo 
successive centuries the Spanish nation was subjected to a most careful 
and systematic process of “ selection,”— we can scarcely call it “natural,” 
—by the Holy Inquisition. Every man who towered above his fellows, 
either by force of character, mental grasp, or by an inquiring disposition, 
became an object of dislike, and sooner or later was disposed of by death, 
by incarceration, or by banishment. .. . 
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The consequence has been the condition of Spain such as we now per- 
ceive. This consideration is exceedingly significant. It is a most power- 
ful evidence of the heredity of talent and of force of character. It may 
well be concluded, hence, that if, by a systematic and persevering course 
of action, ability, with its culminating point, genius, has been stamped 
out among one great nation, so, by another course of action, equally sys- 
tematic and equally persevering, roughdom, with its culminating point, 
crime, might be eliminated quite as thoroughly in another. 


The important question as to what the criminal legislation of 
the future will do is thus answered : — 


But what the criminal legislation of the future will do, unless it be 
dominated by those who pander to crime, is probably this: The lineage 
and connections of every offender, and especially of every habitual 
criminal, will be carefully scrutinized, and all surviving members will be 
subjected to an unobtrusive but penetrating scrutiny. The younger 
members of the race will be as far as possible surrounded with such 
moral and religious influences as may most effectually check and counter- 
act their probable inbred tendency to crime. They will be treated, 
mutatis mutandis, on the same principle as we now observe in handling 
petroleum, spirit, nitro-glycerine, and other specially dangerous substances. 
Just as we guard the latter from the approach of fire, and prevent them 
from being accumulated in too great quantities at one place, so will the 
scions of a criminal family be kept from the contact of incitements to 
evil. Our courts of justice will have their criminal genealogists, whose 
records will shed a new and most valuable light on not a few unsolved 
problems, both of biology and of mental science. 

As for the man who has once formally declared war against society, 
hoisting, so to speak, the lack flag, care will be taken that he shall 
neither repeat his offence nor, after its commission, become a parent. 


When, by republication in this country, the Contemporary 
Review can be bought for fifteen cents, with all its wealth of 
thought and knowledge, it almost ceases to be a “foreign” peri- 
odical, and is naturalized in its new and more accessible form. 
There is no reason why this magazine should not be read by 
every thoughtful person in the country. Its accessibility renders 
much quotation in this department unnecessary. It is worth while, 
however, to indicate the bill of fare, and to characterize the 
monthly feast, in the hope that more may be induced to partake 
of the banquet. In addition, to the papers already mentioned, 
the September number contains an article on the future of China, 
by Sir Walter H. Medhurst, who thinks that the days of the 
ruling dynasty are numbered, and that China must eventually 
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come under the dominion of some great Western power. Of 
these, England and Russia are the “only two whose ambition or 
interest seem likely to impel their influence Eastwards.” We are 
assured that “any idea that England will ever deliberately enter 
upon the possession of even a part of Chinese territory may at 
once be dismissed as unworthy to be entertained. But Russia, 
on the other hand, would find a glorious field for developing her 
political designs, and promises to be one “whose ambition and 
interest will probably lead her to turn the opportunity to advan- 
tage.” The writer sees the dangers which thus menace the polit- 
ical interests of England, but thinks that no consideration of 
political expediency or self-preservation can certainly warrant 
her in interfering as yet. Prof. St. George Mivart has another 
in his series of essays, entitled “Animals and Plants,” which is 
mainly confined to explaining the system of classification. 


Vernon Lee writes of “The Artistic Dualism of the Renais- 
sance.” The two great factors in the art of the Renaissance were 
“the study of Nature and the study of the antique.” Prof. 
Edward Caird continues his articles on “Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte.” Richard A. Proctor considers “The Prob- 
lem of the Great Pyramid.” He utterly rejects the idea that it 
could have been constructed merely as a memorial, and is certain 
that it was constructed for astronomical observations. “Con- 
spiracies in Russia under the Reigning Czar,” by Karl Blind, is 
intensely interesting, but its pages make one shudder and pray 
that Czardom may soon meet itsdoom. Mr. M. Kasasis gives a 
faithful picture of “The Political and Intellectual Life in Greece.” 


The University Magazine for September continues its interest- 
ing and illustrative article on Greek wisdom. There 1s a paper 
on “Extra Roman Catacombs,” and one on “The English Stage 
and Comédie Frangaise.” 


The Deutsche Revue for September contains, among other 
articles, one by Hermann Schutze on “The Pilgrim Fathers and 
the Foundation of the New England States.” It is a very ele- 
mentary résumé of the earliest New England history; but Ger- 
man minds need considerable information on this subject. 


The most charming article in Fraser’s for September is one by 
Froude on “Cheney and the House of Russell.” The accom- 
plished historian shows that he knows how to fish for trout as 
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well as for facts. Mr. Froude’s Cesar is reviewed in the same 
magazine by W. Y. Sellar, who says that “no work which has 
appeared in recent years is more capable of affording a high 
literary pleasure and stimulus to so wide a circle of readers; very 
few have been written with such facile power, with such vivid 
realizations of the actors and actions of a by-gone time.” . . . This 
faculty, he thinks, has sometimes betrayed the author into errors 
and oversights, so that in realizing the past, the force of imagina- 
tion has sometimes outrun the verifying process of the intellect. 


The Deutsche Rundschau for September has, besides a story 
from Paul Heyse, articles by Raasléff on “Danish National Char- 
acter and the Relation of Denmark to Germany”; by Oscar 
Hertwig on the “ History of the Cell Theory”; and a long article 
on “Greek Forms in German Poetry,” by Fr. A. Lange. Ludwig 
Pietsch contributes a paper on the “International Art Exhibition 
at Munich.” 8. J. B. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Aineid of Virgil. Translated by John D. Long. Boston: 
Lockwood & Brooks. 1879. 


We call this a very charming and a very wonderful book. It 
professes to be a translation of Virgil, and examination shows it 
to be very literally done; but it is as fresh as if the whole had 
just now been produced originally from the mind of the trans- 
lator. How a student of the Latin language, with his mind full 
of its vocabulary, can have kept himself so free as we find him 
from all the influences of Latinity, and given us a style of to-day, 
passes our comprehension. The dicticx is simple, terse, and 
graceful. Opening at the pages of the volume at random, and 
examining the words, one is greatly surprised to find a very large 
proportion of words of one syllable, comparatively few only of 
two syllables; and on looking carefully through ten or fifteen lines 
a longer word may be found. And these words are almost all 
words wholly familiar to the uneducated reader. Some readers, 
accustomed to the elegance, finish, and nicety of Virgil, will, 
perhaps, think the style of this translation too familiar; will 
think the talk, in conversation, sometimes to fall below elegant 
colloquial expressions. But one is much amused when 


“ The pilot Palinurus shouts 
Astern: ‘Zounds ! how the clouds are gathering ! 
What hast thou, father Neptune, in the wind ?’” 
Or again : — 
“ Bad luck! 
But let us make the best of it”; 


and pious Afneas answers to his pilot, “ Ay, ay! I see the winds 
will have it so”; and when the angry captain in the boat-race 


“ Forgot his rank, the safety of his crew, 
And pitched the ass [segnem] Mencetes from the stern 
Headforemost overboard,” 


because the pilot was afraid of the rocky shore, and allowed the 
rival vessel to take the inside track and get ahead; and in many 
other such passages. “Misenus demens” is very happily trans- 
lated, “ And dared, the fool, the gods to vie with him”; and Charon, 
“Sic prior aggreditur dictis, atque increpat ultro,” when Atneas 
approaches his boat, “The first to speak, he gruffly bawls at 
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them.” We don’t quite like —* There, too, the inextricable laby- 
rinth, The elaborate keep”; but perhaps the translator meant to 
trouble us with b’s ard p’s in getting through with that difficult 
structure. At times, in the familiarity of the language, while it 
is otherwise wholly elegant, one comes across a word that makes 
him start from its incongruousness of association. But, on the 
whole, the reader will be led along charmingly through beautiful 
passages, especially in descriptions of natural scenery, serenity 
and storm of sea and sky, figures of animal life and passion, and 
the hke. He will be struck with admiration at the reality of the 
talk when various characters are introduced. We like this elo- 
quent passage : — 
“ Scarce fled the stars or blushed : 

The dawn, when we beheld the hazy line 

Of distant hills, low-lying Italy. 

Achates first cries ‘Italy!’ The men 

With glad huzza greet Italy. With flowers 

Father Anchises wreathes a mighty cup, 

Fills it with wine, and standing high astern 

Invokes the gods.” 

We could have wished that Mr. Long had thought his task 
more worthy of care; and yet the imperfections are as nothing in 
character or number compared to the exceeding beauty of the 
work. We think that novel-readers, unacquainted with Latin, 
will find it so interesting that they will be late to dinner or tea 
if they sit down to read it. Students of the Latin will be 
exceedingly interested and satisfied with it; and many a boy 
may be tempted by it to lay down the dime novel to be fascinated 
over these pages. Mr. Long has conferred a great favor upon 
the public. The book reveals the man,— his geniality and kind- 
ness. This work has been his amusement; and we believe it will 
give him fame a hundred years hence. But if a man’s amuse- 
ments do so much good, what will he not accomplish in the high 
and higher stations of labor and responsibility to which his fellow- 
citizens invite him ? E. B. 


On a Foundation for Religion. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1879, 

This pamphlet is 4 striking illustration of the way in which the 
sentiment of religion may survive the denial, or at least the 
distrust of what are usually reckoned its fundamental facts. With 
an unfaltering hand the author sketches, in his introductory chap- 
ter, the logical results, as he sees and shares them, of the present 
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tendencies towards absolute nescience in religion. God, as crea- 
tor and designing intelligence, is henceforth unnecessary to the 
scientific mind. Things are interdependent, but not dependent 
on anything outside the sum of themselves. The universe is self- 
centred and complete. Matter is indissolubly attended with 
forces, is perhaps itself force. What seem adaptations are neces- 
sary forces, acting as they must. Man is in this way the product 
of development. Final causes are unproved and unlikely. The 
world is worthy an origin in intelligence, but such an origin is 
unproved. No seeming adaptation can prove intelligence, where 
intelligence is not beforehand known to exist. We only know 
that there is a power behind or within development, “subtler, 
greater, wiser almost” than our intelligence. Conscience is clearly 
a product of experience; immortality, a problem which science 
does not solve, does not even open. The conviction of a personal 
Deity is fading away as the ancient mythologies faded. 

Under these conditions, can there be religion? Many give it 
up, convinced that it cannot live without the intellectual basis of 
faith. This pamphlet affirms, nevertheless, that it is permanent 
and will abide; not in some new sense, as the worship of human- 
ity, or the effort of man to perfect himself, simply ; but in its cus- 
tomary reverences, and in the vigor and completeness of its 
historic conception. With God unknown and unnecessary, im- 
mortality outgrown, and conscience reduced to the residuum of 
the prudences of the past, the writer hopes to retain gratitude, 
submission, prayer, faith and hope, as practical and saving factors 
in human life. 

In the deep religious purpose and spirit of his discussion of 
these topics, he shows conclusively that these things in some 
cases do remain, surviving the fading out of old conviction 
of the reality of the intellectual basis of religion. The trust of 
this writer in the religious sentiments and their competency to 
compel a religious interpretation of life, the evident sincerity 
and religiousness of temper evinced in the discussion, dispose its 
readers in favor of the view it advocates. If man cannot longer 
hold to the reality of God and his personal relations to men, on 
grounds of reason and conviction, we should desire for him a 
religion of high sentiments like this. 

But we have misgivings as to the likelihood that such a desire 
could be generally realized. For the pamphlet itself points out 
the serious limitations that must attend the exercise of the 
devout sentiments in the absence of a rational basis and a per- 
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sonal Object. For instance, gratitude to the non-sentient uni- 
verse, to an abstract “not-we,” would seem to most minds diffi- 
cult of exercise. It is, indeed, as is here well pointed out, a 
temper of the heart more than an address to an object; but it is 
asentiment directed to a bestower, for a gift, and to identify it 
as this writer does with the sense of plenty and well-being, how- 
ever elevated, is a new use, if not a misuse, of the term. It is 
easy to use personification, and to say, “Fair and good and gra- 
cious is Necessity,” or great Nature; but, the poetry aside, the 
expression means no more than that we are fortunate and happy 
that things are as they are. Any sentiment that seeks warmer 
expression than this seems to us to belong to an order of concep- 
tions that have been professedly discarded. 

And this is our criticism throughout. The sentiments here so 
forcibly, often so beautifully, illustrated do not belong to, were 
not and have never been developed from, the idealist conception 
of the cosmos that is accepted in this discussion as the only estab- 
lished basis of established verity. We do not believe they can be 
so evolved, and maintained in the future. The psalm and canticle 
are not yet written, certainly, in which the sentient and loving 
soul may devoutly praise the insensate order of Nature — con- 
ceived as insensate and uncaused —for unpurposed blessings, 
without a sense of incongruity and utter absurdity. We may 
indeed appreciate what is good in life, but thankfulness to a blind 
necessity is stupid and stultifying when it goes beyond a figure 
of speech. As well ordain a ritual of homage to Jews for the 
blessings that have come to the world from the crucifixion of 
Christ! So submission, that is simple acceptance of the inevitable 
is without any religious quality, even if the inevitable be best; 
and prayer that is only soliloquy, however profitable an exercise, 
is fundamentally another thing from prayer that is communion. 

As we understand the sceptical tendencies of the age, their 
logical result sweeps beyond this devout cosmism, which aims to 
preserve the whole subjective and sentimental side of religion, 
and does violence to the sentiments in denying them standing 
room, even, in the intellectual system of things. So that while we 
agree with this writer in admitting the reality and inextinguisha- 
bleness of moral sentiment and religious feeling, they seem to us a 
necessary basis of intellectual belief and affirmation concerning the 
objective facts of religion. A more witty than reverent French- 
man said that if there were no God we should have to invent one. 


15 
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It may be seriously suggested whether the religious feelings and 
aspirations which this pamphlet affirms and illustrates, if the 
product of cosmic evolution, do not make reasonable the expecta- 
tion that an order that has brought forth such a reality of rever- 
ence, moral order and affection, and yearning for the living God, 
in the souls of men, has not evolved also, or will not at length 
evolve, the Divine realities which alone can meet and satisfy 
them. But we look elsewhere for the explanation and evidence 
both of the soul, and of the great Reality from which its deepest 
life proceeds and to which it tends for its complete satisfaction. 

Emotior, moral idealism, recognition of the infinite Unknown, 
are not then, we judge, an adequate, or a possible, foundation for 
a religious creed; since the emotion, the ideal, the cosmic force 
and order, are things of which the intellect takes, cognizance, 
concerning which it asks questions, and must frame at least some 
partial answer. And we judge that the writer of this pamphlet 
feels this necessity, though making what seem to us unphilo- 
sophical and fatal concessions to the current nescience. His 
affirmation of the reality of religion consists only with implicit 
faith in the validity of the religious nature, and the verity of its 
witness for God. And, with many qualifications, this seems to 
be finally conceded. The pamphlet begins by asking whether 
the sentiments of religion can survive the abandonment of its 
realities, and concludes by affirming that the essential reality 
remains. It constantly uses personal conceptions, such as wis- 
dom, goodness, preference, righteousness, though with an abiding, 
and, it seems to us, needless and illogical reluctance to accept 
personal pronouns and appellatives. The question of religion is 
larger, however, than that of the personality of God, in this or 
that philosophical conception of personality; it is of the reality 
of God,— the actual being of a benignani, purposing, and control- 
ling Wisdom; and whether this benignity, purpose, and wisdom 
are precisely correspondent to human goodness, intelligence, and 
will, is of small consequence, considering that all possible concep- 
tion of them is derived from these qualities in the nature of man. 
This fundamental question the language of this discussion tends 
frequently to obscure and confuse; but its whole spirit, and its 
final statements, are earnestly and warmly on the side of Chris- 
tian Theism. We wish this were as evident of the general ten- 
dency of thought in behalf of which it professes to speak. 

There is little to criticise and very much to approve and 
admire in the last half of this pamphlet. It seems as if the 
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author had set out to state the inextricable difficulties of faith, 
and even in defining had escaped from them. A good deal of 
current scepticism needs only to be so serenely fronted to dis- 
solve and disappear. 


Organon of Science. Three books in one volume. By John 
Harrison Stinson, Esq. “Omnibus has Literas perlecturis 
Salutem.” Eureka, Cal.: Wm. Ayers, book and job printer, 
107 First Street. 1879. pp. 115, 35, 48. 

“Tt was the author’s intention to have continued this book 
much further than its present limits; ...but hard times, ill- 
health, and the great difficulty in getting the author’s ideas into 
print at all ... have compelled him to stop here,...and the 
present edition has been put in print under the most harassing 
circumstances and difficulties.” This is a queer work, and it is 
not wonderful that the printer refused to go on. The only 
wonder is that he started. Probably the author’s purse and the 
printer’s good-will were “commensura” in the start; but when 
they “hiterated,” then the press stopped. The author mistakes 
a new coinage of words for a “new system of philosophy.” We 
have read just enough of the book to know this respecting it. 
The book is very poorly printed on still poorer paper. There is 
no index, table of contents, or any other clew to the subjects 
treated. We have looked the work over, or, to speak more 
accurately, we have overlooked the work, and are simply puzzled. 
It is impossible to illustrate the author’s method by an example, 
for some new symbols in the printer’s case would be necessary. 
Ah! we have found it: — 

“If the homonical homon and the heterical homon be inter se 
similia, we may call the heterical homon with reference to the 
homonical homon a similical homon. An homonical homon and 
a similical homon will thus be similia!” That is as clear as mud. 
But let us do justice to the author by giving one of his syllo- 
gisms according to the “new system of philosophy.” - Here it is: 

“The homonical homon A, in the place—B to-day, and the 
homonical homon — A, in anywhere a tho\sand years hence, are 
a homon. 

“The homonical homon — A’, in the place — C to-day, and the 
homonical homon — A, a thousand years hence in anywhere, are 
homon. 

“Therefore, the homonical homon-—A, in anywhere a thou- 
sand years hence, and the homonical homon A’, in anywhere a 
thousand years hence, are similia.” 
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We fear that the reader will think that we are making light of 
this work which is to introduce a “new system of philosophy to 
the scientific world.” To vindicate our perfect judicial candor 
as a critic, the Review must grant us space for one more quota- 
tion. Here it is: — 

“If we take two homonical incommensura and two heterical 
incommensura, and the one of the homonical incommensura and 
one of the heterical incommensura be inter se commensura, and 
the other of the homonical incommensura and the other of the 
heterical incommensura be inter se commensura, we will call the 
heterical incommensura, commensural incommensura: Homonical 
incommensura and commensural incommensura will then be com- 
mensura.” Indeed! who would have thought it? Is not our 
candor vindicated ? 


Sarah De Berenger. A Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 1879. 

The novels of this true poet and gifted woman always fail by 
some slight and occult lack of being genuine works. of art. 
There is abundance of what is good in plot, description, aphorism, 
humor, and sympathetic insight into character; but there is a 
want of proportion and codrdination that somehow disappoints. 
This book is, with the usual deficiency in this respect, one of 
Miss Ingelow’s best stories. The central idea of it seems to be 
that the weak things of this world are chosen to confound the 
mighty. It is, too, in the best sense of the phrase, a temperance 
tale, showing graphically the special besetments of drankenness, 
and the contempt of fashionable society for the crude and some- 
times coarse methods of temperance reformers. Both sides may 
find something to ponder in this exhibition of the shortcomings 
of both. 

Few writers give us so many quotable sentences as Jean 
Ingelow. The frequently recurring theme of the story is stated 


in this way: “The foolish have us far more in their power than 
the wise.” Here and there the neatness of an expression gives 
the effect of wit: “He was little physically, but as a fool he was 
great.” “Felix was an intellectual man, but by no means intelli- 
gent.” A good definition is the following: “A prig is one whose 
words tower abcve and seem to dwarf his actions.” And a good 
deal of current charity needs to learn the wisdom of this declara- 
tion: “Every right and natural responsibility of which you 
relieve a man, taking it on yourself, makes him less able to bear 
those responsibilities of which nothing can relieve him.” The 
tone of the book is eminently wholesome, practical, and Christian. 





